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In 1840 when John Caspar Wild, a Swiss artist, painted and 
lithographed on stone the original of the front cover, St. 
Lowis, Missourt, had been a permanent settlement for 75 
years. A French trading-post established on Spanish soil 
20 miles below the junction of the Missourt and Mississippi 
Rivers, it had been ceded to France in 1800 and in 1803 
became a part of the United States when Napoleon sold the 
Louisiana Territory to Thomas Jefferson. St. Louts in 1840 
had a population of 16,467 and was growing with such 
rapidity that it was to have ten times that number of people 
by 1860. In 1930 St. Louts, the seventh largest city in the 
United States, noted as a traffic center, had a population 
of 821,960 in the 61 square miles within tts corporate limits; 
1,293,516 in the metropolitan district. This print from the 
Phelps-Stokes collection appears through the courtesy of the 
New York Public Library. . . . The recent photograph, 
above, looks in the opposite direction, southeast, with the 
business center in the foreground and the river beyond. 
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TODAY’S MOST IMPORTANT DEMAND 
ON BUSINESS LEADERSHIP 


HOSE men who 

have managed and 
who now manage the 
businesses of this country 
are a vital part of our 
scheme of living. History 
does not accord them the 
recognition awarded 


ALVIN E. DODD 
President 
American Management Association 


In this second of a series of articles by business men 
expressing their personal viewpoints on significant 
subjects, the chief officer of a management asso- 
ciation, a man who 1s in constant contact with the 
problems of large and small businesses, points out a 
present-day need. This series presents opinions of 
men whose backgrounds and points of view have 
created decided, and often conflicting, convictions. 


business enterprises. It is 
concerning an important 
current demand upon the 
proficiencies of these 
managers that I would 
comment briefly here. 
That this is not a criti- 
cal review of all deficien- 








generals, admirals, or 
statesmen. We cannot exactly weigh their contribu- 
tion to our economic progress. That contribution can- 
not be sorted out from the share of credit to those who 
have risked their capital. Often the same men have 
carried heavy responsibilities as business managers, as 
financiers, and as statesmen. 

Yet no small share of our progress toward raising 
the average standard of living to a point not reached 
elsewhere in these or in other times is probably due to 
our ability to produce leaders in the management of 








cies by no means is to be 
taken as an implication that shortcomings are not ap- 
parent. They are another—and a longer—story. 

In many ways, it is apparent that there is need of a 
new proficiency in business leadership today. There 
is a vital necessity for the development of ability to in- 
fluence public opinion. Public relations is the term 
often used. It is not perfect for it suggests “inspired” 
newspaper stories rather than the deeper educational 
effort toward real understanding which is the impor- 
tant objective. This has to do with employee relations 














and with customer relations, too, but it is broader than 
either of those. The need is for the ability to build an 
understanding of the objectives of a company and even 
of the objectives of our scheme of private enterprise; 
to influence human minds and to build good-will. 

The heads of big companies of the future are going 
to have this ability; it is not going to be enough to be 
a super-salesman, a production genius, or a finan- 
cial wizard. In no way can the collective business 
world or the companies in it do themselves as much 
harm as has been done by public opinion—by mis- 
understanding and by unopposed misrepresentation. 
The successful business manager of tomorrow will be 
the man who can prevent this damage. 

One difficulty with the development of this ability 
to influence opinion is that we are dealing with an in- 
tangible. Business managers have developed abilities 
in dealing with tangibles. Sales and production prob- 
lems can be seen; means have been devised by which 
attention is called to a drop in sales volume in a district 
or decreased production in a department. Business 
must learn, too, how to measure some of the intan- 
gibles. It does not look like an easy mental feat, but 
then the development of abilities to manage mass pro- 
duction activities was not easy, either. 

Let me quickly absolve myself of any desire to gen- 
eralize too far. Business has tackled this problem. 
Some have done much; in some phases almost every- 
one has done something. There are outstanding ex- 
amples of business leadership as successful in keeping 
in touch with the point of view of employees as are 
the best politicians. Business generally has done a 
good job in building good-will toward its products. A 
few companies have built up a powerful public good- 
will toward themselves as institutions. Out of the 
constant and often confidential exchange of comment 
through the American Management Association comes 
appreciation of what has been done as well as hints as 
to several facets of this problem. 


Peruapes the greatest obstacle to the development of 
this proficiency in relations with people is isolation. 
By point of view, by habits of work and of what little 
recreation is obtained, and even by the size of their in- 
comes, successful business managers tend to become 
shut off from the world in well-guarded ivory towers. 
There is no good chance for a thorough-going expo- 
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sure to what the world really thinks of them and of 
their companies. 

Ask the next half dozen you meet of this country’s 
responsible-for-profits group—or ask yourself: “When 
did you last talk to a communist? to a farmer? to a 
laborer who was not on your pay roll? toa labor leader 
not of your own industry? Don’t count the times 
when you swapped brief comments with men who 
were interested in yes-ing you—count only the worth- 
while talks that brought you some inkling of the other 
man’s point of view.” It will be difficult to break 
through this quarantine of position, but it will be 
worth the trouble. 

At one of our last year conferences on industrial re- 
lations an especially well qualified speaker suggested 
that perhaps we are going back a century to the time 
when the bosses and the hands were fellow workers; 
when through that close contact the boss really knew 
what was happening in his factory and throughout 
his business. This may sound fantastic when applied 
to the public relations of our complex industrial em- 
pires, but a little examination of the varying degrees 
of public sympathy for companies in the larger indus- 
tries—companies whose heads are well known—is 
provocative of thought. 


Atonc with this matter of isolation, give a thought 
to executive education on fundamentals. A two-way 
flow of ideas will result from increased proficiency in 
public relations. The business manager will learn 
more about what others think of his company. And, 
too, he will build good-will by convincing others of 
his company’s character, integrity, and fairness of pur- 
pose. He will—if he has a sufficiently thorough and 
definite understanding of the company’s objectives and 
policies—be able to pass them on. 

This means more than knowing what happens in 
the office; it is not a kind of information that can come 
from acquaintance with daily operations alone. It 
means knowing why a company has adopted this 
policy instead of that one. It means a very real grasp 
of the essential nature of the enterprise order. 

Perhaps this last sounds too formidable and alto- 
gether improbable. But it is very important. There 
are few among any group who are sufficiently familiar 
with either the nature and conditions of operation of 
our competitive system or of the place of management 
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in this system. Few can talk understandingly of the 
pitfalls of State intervention in the competitive process. 
And yet American business management ought to be 
one of the strong forces for the maintenance of an 
economic order which has done at least as well as any 
other that we know of. 

Some of the constructive measures are obvious and 
are being used. Major executives of some companies 
do, by leadership, precept, 


of principles. Most business men solve the immediate 
problem with little regard to the potential difficulties 
that will arise when that decision is used as a precedent 
under slightly different circumstances. The larger the 
undertaking, the more essential it is that principles 
come first; that, for instance, we decide whether a 
specific class of customers should have a 10 per cent 
discount before we decide whether one of them, the 

X Company, is entitled to 








and example, inculcate in 
the managers and other 
members of their organiza- 
tions the objectives and poli- 
cies of the company. In- 
cidentally, they secure more 
harmonious efforts by doing 
this. To some extent there 
are helpful mechanisms for 
this basic educational effort; 
courses, manuals, group 
meetings, and so on. Per- 
haps formulistic method is 
less important than leader- 
ship and example. 

Then, too, there are | 
sources for the acquirement || 
of understanding as to what || 
our enterprise system really 
is. The American Manage- 
ment Association and the 


Nation-Wide News 





in 1925. 








As first manager of the Distribution Department 

of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Alvin E. Dodd worked closely with manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and trade associations on their problems. 
He organized the National Distribution Conference 
After serving as an executive of two 
large merchandising organizations, he became head 
of the American Management Association in 1934. 


| that discount. Decision ac- 
|| cording to principles will 
| help build better public re- 
| lations, too. 

| 


THE urgency for increased 
proficiency in public rela- 
tions is constantly empha- 
sized by events that make 
front page headlines. 

Yet the case is better than 
any based by those transient 
needs. It has little to do 
even with the problems pre- 
sented by the policies of the 
present Federal Adminis- 
tration. Business institu- 
| tions incurred public ill-will 
| and distrust long before 
March 4, 1933. For at least 








National Industrial Confer- 

ence Board can be counted among these. There are 
others that will occur to everyone and some that are 
not so obvious. This sort of understanding may be 
helped by the activity of men from the managerial 
ranks in all sorts of activities—trade groups, the cham- 
ber of commerce, the city council, and even the school 
commission. There is a big “if” in such activities; they 
will be of value in building the public relations profi- 
ciencies of the organization if the managerial talent 
participates in order to contribute something; not 
merely to belong, or to steer things right for the 
company. 


Wiru the broadened viewpoint that will come from 
such basic education, the business executive may be 
encouraged toward managerial decisions in the light 


two generations there has 
been a drift away from the private organization of 
production toward a system of State capitalism. 

This is going to be an especially critical period. With 
“good” business it will be easy for business to grow lax 
in its dealings with labor, customers, and the general 
public. It will not be hard for fault-finders to build ill- 
will—either toward single companies or toward busi- 
ness generally—if business lets prosperity lull it into 
over-confidence and a disregard of the rights of 
workers, of buyers, and of the people generally. 

Business management must acquire the proficiency 
to let the truth and the evidence of its good-will become 
believed. Without success in that direction, all other 
abilities are useless. Development of a public relations 
proficiency is a prerequisite to the continued life of a 
single enterprise as well as to the life of our private 
enterprise system. 
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ETAIL trade figures are basic 

indicators of the welfare of the 
public, measuring at the same time 
receipts of goods produced and the 
purchasing power of consumers. Re- 
tail trade in 1936 made the exceptional 
advance of 19 per cent above the 1935 
level, according to a preliminary 
analysis of the Dun & Brapstreet Re- 
tail Survey returns. This figure is 
based on reports from 3,600 stores in 
eighteen large trades. No trade re- 
corded a sales growth of less than 10 
per cent and six trades increased more 
than 20 per cent (see table). 

Last year, the estimates placed 1935 
sales 14 per cent above 1934, and this 
year’s increase is the more striking, 
because it is computed on a higher 
base. For example, sales volumes of 
$50,000 in 1934 and $60,000 in 1935 
would represent a 20 per cent increase. 
But another equal jump of $10,000 to 
$70,000 in 1936 would then be only a 
17 per cent growth. 

These 3,600 concerns are the advance 
guard of many more thousands who 
will participate in this fourth annual 
Retail Survey. Perhaps these enter- 


RETAIL SALES AND INVENTORIES IN 1936 


WALTER MITCHELL, Jr. 


Director of Retail Survey 
Dun & Brapstreet, INc. 


prises represent slightly better than 
average management, interested in ex- 
changing information, and enjoying 
more than the normal improvement in 
sales. Despite this “error of sampling,” 
past tests have shown that these esti- 
mates, based on a substantial number 
of retail stores, will not be far wrong. 

The figures of concerns in operation 
for less than two years prior to this 
January were excluded because of the 
abnormal rate of increase of sales and 
inventories when starting from zero. 
In ordinary times, business mortalities 
about equal these new entries, but the 
birth rate of new enterprises was high 
in 1936, especially in some trades af- 
fected by chain store taxation, and their 
sales may serve to balance the bias 
discussed above. 


Mass Distributor Sales 


The figures from the Retail Survey 
cover small and medium-sized retail 
concerns; those with more than $100,- 
000 annual sales were not used in this 
tabulation. To supplement this, the 
experience of large department stores, 
mail order and chain organizations, is 


Good roads carry people to larger centers for important shopping, leaving many a country store with 
little except grocery and feed business. Their sales advanced only 10 per cent in 1936. 
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presented in a separate table. Where 
possible, comparisons are drawn in the 
discussion of the individual trades. 


Cuatns, MarL-OrDER, AND DEPARTMENT 
SrorE SALES, 1935-1936 


Retail Trade Index Index Increase 

Groups(A) 1935 1936 (P.Ct.) 
Department Stores. . 79 87 10.0 
Chain Variety Stores. gI.5 99.5 8.7 


Rural Sales of Gen. 

Mdse. (Mail-Order 

ray G1 12) rage 99.4 115.0 15.7 
Apparel Chains.. . 103.3 116.9B 13.2 
Restaurant Chains... $3,394C $3,487D 2.7 


Grocery Chains.. . 90.4 96.7B_ 7.0 
Automobile (New 

Passenger) . 83.8 104.9 25.2 

A—Sources: Federal Reserve Board (item 1); U. S. 
Department of Commerce (items 2, 3, 5, 7); Chain Store 
Age (items 4, 6). B—Average for eleven months, January 
to November, inclusive. C—Three chains with 357 stores. 
Figures given are average monthly sales in thousands of 
dollars. Restaurant index not available. D—Average for 


ten months, January to October, inclusive. 


The significance of retail sales in- 
creases may have been modified some- 
what during the year by advances in 
prices. Dollar figures represent values 
rather than volume. Various price in- 
dexes showed the following develop- 
ment during 193 

Jan. July Jan. 

Wholesale Prices: 1937 1936 1936 
Raw Materials (B.L.S.) 86.9 79.8 78.1 
Finished Products 

CBG) eae TORE 81.6 82.4 

Retail Prices: 

Fairchild’s (mainly 

APOALEL): osc s leases Sue Q1.7 87.9 88.2 

Food (BiS.). .6 60. 87.3 84.0 81.7 


The effect of price changes on the 
various retail trades is difficult to meas- 
ure, because of the lack of detailed re- 
tail price indexes. As an estimate, it 
may be ventured that 14 of the 19 per 
cent increase in trade mentioned above 
was the result of a larger physical 
volume of goods handled, and 5 per 
cent the result of price increases. Of 
course, the relative importance of these 
two causes varies widely in the several 
trades and an effort is made later to 
call attention to such differences when 
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TREND OF SALES OF SMALL INDEPENDENT RETAILERS 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Number of 
Cases(A) 1935 


Grocery Stores (B) : 482 13.3 
Meat Markets. , mc 73 2.1 
Restaurants & Lunchrooms 84 2.0 
Drug Stores. ; 249 4.5 
Limited-Price Variety Stores. 113 1.9 
Dry Goods Stores. . ; 186 4.6 
Men’s & Boys’ Clothing Stores 177 3.1 
Women’s Ready-to-Wear 212 5.2 
Family Clothing Stores. : 87 33 
Family Shoe Stores 156 3.1 
Motor Vehicle Dealers (A). 181 20.5A 
Filling Stations.......... 296 5.8 
Furniture Stores......... 188 5.0 
Jewelry Stores............. 98 i:2 
Lumber Dealers. 5 5.3 
Hardware Stores atone <a 6.6 
Farm Implement Dealers 84 2.7 
Country General Stores... . 584 13.8 
Combined 18 Trades 3;632- “103.2 


Trend Weighted According to 
1935 Census Volume 


TREND OF INVENTORIES OF SMALL INDEPENDENT 


RETAILERS 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Number of 1936 Inventories Increase 


Net Sales 


Increase 


1936 1 
14.8 II 
2.5 18 
2.5 26 
5.1 14 
pe | 19 
5.2 ‘ 
3-7 17 
6.2 19 
23 16 
3-5 13 
26.8A 31 
6.7 17 
6.2 22 
1.6 33 
6.7 26 
y Y 16 
3-5 30 
15.2 10 

22.9 
19 


Cases(A) Jan.1 Dec. 31 To 

Grocery Stores (B)......... 505 1.4 is 10 

Meat Markets..... . sce: ~ EO 0.1 0.1 17 

Restaurants & Lunchrooms : ; 

Drug Storess is... 286 53 1.4 5 

Limited-Price Variety Stores. 149 0.6 0.6 18 

Dry Goods Stores ;. 230 2:1 2.4 16 

Men’s & Boys’ Clothing Stores 120 1.1 13 4 

Women’s Ready-to-Wear 231 1.0 1.2 20 

Family Clothing Stores...... 102 0.9 1.0 II 

Family Shoe Stores aoe 171 ha ES 6 

Motor Vehicle Dealers (A). 214 2.6A 2.6A ae, 

Filling Stations. ......<.. 22 0.5 0.6 18 

Furniture Stores; . ......5... 202 is 1.7 14 

Jewelry Stores... 5... 66606 eé:0 116 0.7 0.8 II 

Lumber Dealers............ 71 1.8 1.9 9 

Hardware:Stores... «0606. 321 2.9 3.0 7 

Farm Implement Dealers. ' 95 0.8 0.9 20 chases could be post- 

Country General Stores...... 682 3.9 4-3 9 

Combined 18 Trades....... 4,217 24.6 27.0 poned, and consequent- 

Trend Weighted According to ly could hardly be 
1935 Census Volume. . 9.5 expected to show great 
A—Concerns with sales of $100,000 or less, except that motor vehicle percentage gains in the 


dealers, up to $300,000 volume are included. b—Including 


of meats and/or gas and oil, etc., by grocery stores. 1 


significant. But even after liberal 
allowance is made for price increases, 
the sales growth in most trades indi- 
cates a substantial increase in the vol- 
ume of goods handled. 

In general “durable consumers 
goods” lines made the largest percent- 
age gains. Necessity and convenience 
goods never suffered the curtailment 
evident in lines where consumer pur- 


some limited sales 


third full year of im- 
Clothing 


Loss. 


provement. 

sales increased considerably in 1936. 
In most trades, inventory expansion 
lagged behind sales growth. Among 


the 18 trades examined, only dry 


goods stores reported inventory in- 
creasing faster than sales volume, a 
trend which is explained by textile 
trade reports of heavy Fall purchases 
anticipating price advances after the 
first of the year. Most striking among 


[9] 
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Inventories in clothing stores were held almost exactly in line with sales gains, 
the policy commonly advocated as sound merchandising practice with style goods. 


the inventory figures was the depletion 
of stocks of automobile dealers. Trade 
observers believe that this resulted 
from the liquidation of excessive stocks 
of used cars on hand a year ago, while 
new cars were sold faster during the 
last three months of 1936 than the fac- 
tories could deliver. 


Food Stores 

The sample of independent retail 
grocers sold a dollar volume 11 pez 
cent larger in 1936 than in 1935, with 
meat markets reporting the more fa- 
vorable experience of 18 per cent. 
Although this percentage is below the 
general average, it should be remem- 














bered that neither the volume nor the 
price level in the food trade fell as low 
during the depression as in other lines 
and, therefore, a smaller percentage 
gain now signifies an equal degree of 
recovery. 

The record of food prices distinctly 
affects the meaning of the present 
figures. By rough estimate, the prices 
of food products sold through gen- 
eral grocery outlets averaged 3 per 
cent higher in 1936 than in 1935, leav- 
ing 8 per cent as the increase in physical 
volume. Probably the reverse is true 
of the meat market situation, since 
meat prices in 1936 were below 1935 
so the growth of sales means an even 
more marked increase in consumption 
of meat by the public. 

Grocery store and meat market 
inventories increased approximately in 
line with sales growth. 


More Meals Out 


Restaurants and lunchrooms record 
a percentage sales increase more than 
twice as large as that of food stores. 
The American public is apparently 
eating more meals out, and reemploy- 
ment on a substantial scale means that 
more workers eat lunches away from 
home. 

Drug stores commonly sell so many 
variety items and variety stores so 
many drug sundries that it is not sur- 
prising to find them registering a 
somewhat similar rate of sales in- 
creases: 14 per cent for drug and 19 
per cent for independent variety stores. 
Both trades deal largely in “repeat 
purchases” and “convenience” goods. 

Apparently the move toward pros- 
perity went on more rapidly in these 
trades in 1936 than in 1935, when the 
increases over 1934 levels were about 
g per cent for variety stores, and 6 to 8 
per cent for drug stores. 

Independent variety stores are a 
minority in a field of retailing which 
is dominated by chain store enterprise. 
The Department of Commerce index 
of chain variety store sales was, how- 
ever, only about g per cent higher in 


1936 than in 1935. Chain drug sales 
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figures indicate that sales increases 
among chain units have averaged 


about 6 per cent during the past year. 


Inventories of the reporting drug 
retailers increased about one-third as 
rapidly as their sales, while inventories 
in variety stores kept closer step with 
sales. This contrast does not seem 
unreasonable. Larger volume calls for 
a broader line in variety goods, whereas 
a large proportion of the increased 


Galloway 
The excessive stocks of used cars were liquidated last year, and inventories were further depleted in 
the final quarter, when new sales ran ahead of factory delivery schedules. 


sales of drug stores occurred at the 
soda fountain. In both trades the 
growth of inventory somewhat ex- 
ceeded its increase in the previous 
year. 

Sales increases of 16 to 1g per cent in 
ready-made clothing stores outran the 
dry goods increase of 12 per cent. Last 
year, men’s clothing stores, with a 10 
to II per cent increase over 1934 sales, 
did better than the women’s clothing 
outlets, which advanced only about 6 
per cent. This year the situation is 
reversed. 


[ 10 } 





The shoe store growth of 13 per cent 
represented three times as rapid pro- 
gress as last year’s 4 per cent record. 
Dry goods stores made four times as 
much progress in 1936, as their sales 
increase of 3 per cent from 1934 to 
1935: 

Price increases in clothing were so 
negligible during 1936 that added sales 
can be considered the result of selling 
more goods to more customers. 


Dry goods retailers built up stocks 
more rapidly than their sales increased. 
Inventories in the men’s and women’s 
clothing stores were kept almost ex- 
actly in step with sales increases, the 
policy commonly advocated as good 
merchandising practice for style goods, 
also evident in the same trades last 
year. In 1935, shoe inventories in- 
creased by 8 to 10 per cent for only a 
4 per cent sales growth, this year by 
6.6 per cent for 13 per cent greater sales 
volume. Family clothing stores, gen- 

(Continued on page 47) 


























BUSINESS ADJUSTS ITSELF TO 


THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT* 


HE arguments for and against con- 

trol of price discrimination are so 
numerous and abstract as greatly to 
assist an observer's understanding of 
the feeling of Alice in Wonderland. 
And yet probably it is a fact that the 
volume of business opinion favoring 
some sort of limit on discrimination 
is quite heavy, and may even be domi- 
nant. Disagreement over details is 
noisy and emphatic. 

The Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America survey which is one 
straw in the wind, but which happens 
to be the most recent, suggests that 
from 71 to 78 per cent of grocery manu- 
facturers, distributors, and retailers of 
all kinds approve the intent of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, although the 
divergence of opinion is sometimes 
wide as to the approval of practices 
resulting from its enactment. These 
percentages apply of course to only the 
511 concerns which answered the ques- 
tionnaire, although the pattern within 
that sample showed signs of consistency 
as far as it went. 


What Really Happens? 


Intent however is a broad word. 
There is no simple, orderly system of 
distribution to which to apply a simple 
Golden Rule. What is actually hap- 
pening to retailers under this law de- 
pends principally on what people are 
doing rather than on somebody’s broad 
intent. We probably may assume that 
where the simplest intentions of the 
law are being realized, namely swollen 
discounts reduced, the pure bounty type 
of advertising allowance eliminated, 
the payment of direct brokerage to 


* This article deals with effects of the act in the grocery 
industry, a key industry and one especially affected. It 
is based on an address made by Mr. George before the 
National 
January. 


American Wholesale Grocers’ Association in 


EDWIN B. GEORGE 


Economist, 
Dun & BrApDsTREET, INC. 


buyers who do nothing for it curtailed, 
the outlook for unorganized retailers 
and many of the others is being bright- 
ened exactly as the law intended that 
it should be. 

As to how much is happening, we 
cannot be certain. There is a great deal 
of evidence that widespread adjust- 
ments are being made, without how- 
ever adding up to any national pattern. 
Perhaps it is because people who are 
doing something are most apt to talk 
about it, but a surprising number of 
business men one meets will tell of 
some price policy change they have 
made in the hope of fortifying them- 
selves against the new law. 


Maneuvering Varied 


It is probable that, at least in this 
early stage, some of the simpler expec- 
tations of the law are being fulfilled, 
even though that is not all that is hap- 
pening. Some manufacturers have 
made adjustments which they believe 
conform to the law. Some of the new 
positions are taken for strategic reasons 
only, in an effort to take advantage of 
the confusion to gain a stronger trad- 
ing Others, 
with no particular spoils at stake, are 


position in the market. 


doing their maneuvering with relation 
to the law itself. Some are moving to 
the extreme safe side, cutting out any- 
thing that savors of discrimination, and 
waiting. Others are doing nothing and 
waiting. 

Many concerns are reducing quantity 
price spreads to the extent which they 
believe the traffic will bear without los- 
ing valuable orders, and many others 
are risking the orders themselves. A 
few industries have gone boldly on to 
a one price basis, but where this has 
happened there has usually been a pre- 








vious trend toward such a policy on 
which the new effort could ride. It 
may be that more caution is being ex- 
ercised on brokerage than on many of 
the more involved stipulations. Many 
concerns are making extraordinary ef- 
forts to get more exact information 
about how their customers operate, in 
order to avoid discrimination through 
faulty classification for functional dis- 
counts. 

In more specific terms, the limited 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America survey reports that the per- 
centage of food manufacturers giving 
cumulative quantity discounts has 
dropped from 26.7 per cent before the 
act to 10.3 per cent since the act; that 
the drop in those giving group dis- 
counts has been from 18.5 to 6.2 per 
cent. On the question of brokerage, 
according to the same source, the 
change has been far more extensive. 
The 20.6 per cent of manufacturers 
paying it direct before June 19 has 
apparently dropped away to almost 
nothing, while the reduction in those 
making such payments to voluntary 

What brand? The act sets in motion 


two forces, one decreasing, the other 
adding to the number of brands. 
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group headquarters was from 35.6 to 
14.4 per cent. 

The evaluation of almost any law 
must involve a weighing of the good 
avowedly sought through it and the 
disadvantages which may emerge as 
unexpected by-products of it. A legis- 
lator can do no more than believe or 
hope that the good will overbalance 
the bad. It is still too early to know 
how these contending values will shape 
up in the case of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, but we shall do no one a service 
by failing to search as diligently for 
new dangers as for new benefits. And 
both dangers and benefits may emerge 
at quite unexpected points. Many of 
them are clear enough. It is only the 
balance that is not yet clear. 


Backfire Possibilities 


One of the first shocks to the incense- 
burning type of advocate of this law 
will probably be the discovery that if 
the law works out to its logical con- 
clusion, some small retailers could be 
hurt rather than helped. 

It is common knowledge that little 
buyers, and even big buyers placing 
consistently small orders, are one of the 
crosses that manufacturers and whole- 
salers must bear. It is not prepos- 
terous to imagine that once a direct 
selling manufacturer or a wholesaler is 
forced, through more exact accounting 
methods, to learn how much he loses 
on petty orders and to what extent his 
large and middle sized customers are 
carrying the little ones, he might be 
tempted to change all that. A plan of 
cost allocation under which each cus- 
tomer is treated according to his exact 
desserts is much too nice and orderly 
for the average seller to achieve, but 
nevertheless, there can be a rough in- 
fluence working in that direction. 

The most usual answer to this is that 
the law does not require any quantity 
discount at all but merely sets a limit 
to its amount so that the very small 
man could go on as before. This view 
would probably be accepted by most 
lawyers and the development I speak 
of here is one arising from greater 


knowledge rather than from legal com- 
pulsion. Incidentally hand-to-mouth 
buying might also be affected in the 
same way. 

Accompanying this thought, which 
could be reduced by inertia to unim- 
portant proportions, is the associated 
one of elimination not of types of orders 
but even of some types of customers. 
Where a manufacturer finds that the 
amount of total business he gets from 
a small customer is out of all propor- 
tion to the legal risk he assumes in 
carrying him, and to the elaborate cost- 
ing system that he must set up because 
of him, he might prefer to cut him off 
completely as the lesser of two evils. 
A possible answer to this is that the 
customer will always be able to fill his 
requirements somewhere, but the im- 
portance of trade brands in the mod- 
ern merchandising scheme is such as 
to leave at least a perceptible question 
mark still standing behind this answer. 

Some manufacturers may likewise 
take away such advertising allowances 
as a small man may have been getting 
rather than dedicate themselves to 
higher mathematics in an effort to find 


out what is “proportional.” An un- 
expected development is the possible 
failure of the law to assure advertising 
allowances to retailers who do all their 
buying through wholesalers. It is not 
clear that a manufacturer is bound to 
give to his wholesalers’ customers the 
same advertising allowance that he 
gives to chains or other direct cus- 
tomers, for the reason that in their own 
establishments wholesalers do not have 
the same facilities for sale. ‘True, the 
manufacturer may voluntarily give the 
wholesaler an equivalent allowance or 
pay it to the retailers direct upon proof 
of performance submitted through the 
wholesaler, but this may not be legal 
obligation. 


Cash Discounts 


Another recent development that 
helps to confuse the outlook for every- 
one is the elimination of cash discounts 
by some important manufacturers. It 
has been muttered from the beginning 
in various quarters, that continuance 
of traditional loose cash discount prac- 
tices might get sellers into trouble, for 
the reason that there is always some- 


In the timeless tradition of barter, “Let the buyer beware” still prevailed as the first trade 
maxim when chickens were safe in the main thoroughfare of Lake Charles, Louisiana. 
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one who takes the discounts without 
earning them. When sellers get to 
be saints they will of course say chid- 
ingly to such offenders—“Oh, no, you 
mustn’t do that, and now I won’t sell 
you any more.” But as long as busi- 
ness remains earthy too many of them 
won't be able to afford the luxury of 
such lofty ethics, so that the easier 
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and depend so heavily, has suffered a 
heavy decline. 

This casual estimate, however, does 
not begin to reflect the bitterness with 
which the co-operative brokerage issue 
has been and will be fought. There 
is a substantial body of opinion that 
such brokerage is proper if paid for 
services rendered, but that easy agree- 
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Now, fifty years later, Lake Charles’s stores represent both large and small buyers, and 


law decrees that suppliers’ quantity discounts be justifiable. 


escape may be to cut out the practice 
altogether. Although this movement 
has definitely started, it is hard to 
visualize it as becoming universal. 
Now we come to the storm center 
of brokerage. To the direct or indirect 
extent that retail members of volun- 
taries and buying co-operatives have 
shared in the benefits of brokerage, a 
threat to them appears; although it 
must not be forgotten that competitive 
chain units will presumably suffer the 
same way. Both trade rumor and the 
AGMA survey suggests that direct 
payments to buyers have been drasti- 
cally curtailed; and that even payment 
through co-operative headquarters, in 
the justice of which many still believe 


“Let the seller beware!” 


ment does not assuage any part of the 
debate raging over the question as to 
when services are really rendered. 
Most everyone is opposed to sand- 
bagging, but many are not sure that 
the law means the same thing as they 
do by sandbagging. 


Real Brokerage 

There is a strong feeling in some 
quarters that payment of brokerage 
directly to a buyer is scarcely more than 
a disguised discount, and therefore 
properly indictable under this law; but 
that brokerage to a buying headquar- 
ters is all right and should meet the 
law’s test of services rendered. 

In the first place, it is contended that 
the wholesale member of a national 
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voluntary is absolutely free to buy 
where he chooses and that he has to be 
genuinely sold by the brokerage depart- 
ment. Headquarters, according to this 
argument, really performs a service for 
manufacturers in inducing continuous 
repeat business and in assisting the 
wholesaler effectively and economically 
to merchandise the manufacturer’s 
goods through to the ultimate con- 
sumer. The distinction would be in 
the use made of such brokerage, judged 
by its effects. It would not be legiti- 
mate for example if the result showed 
that it had been used merely to jockey 
one buyer against another under the 
threat of shifting brands. 


Consistent Discounts 


The most familiar answer is that the 
primary obligation of headquarters is 
after all to buyers, and that that rela- 
tionship is too close to warrant a search 
by manufacturers for reasons why they 
might pay something to brokerage de- 
partments which the law could have 
but did not specifically authorize, and 
it is hard to divide brokerage into the 
parts representing services to sellers and 
the parts representing services to buy- 
ers. Of course a consistent straight 
discount to some buyers might also 
make for stable and continuous rela- 
tionships so that the distinction is far 
from self-evident. Furthermore the 
merchandising services might be 
bought on a professional basis, and are 
not quite identifiable with brokerage 
in the customary sense. 

It might be said, for the sake at least 
of an interesting argument, that the 
elementary purpose of the law leans 
toward aiding independents while the 
chances of lawful avoidance are slight- 
ly in favor of the chains. To the extent 
that this is true it may be embarrassing 
for those in the middle, #.e., volun- 
taries, co-operatives, and their mem- 
bers. I am speaking now of run-of- 
mine business, not those cases of gross 
discrimination that have aroused al- 
most everyone’s resentment. If it 
should prove that corporate chains in 
general can make an easier adjustment 
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to the requirements of the act than can 
the co-operative groups with which 
retailers might be associated, these re- 
tailers would share in the handicap. 
This can be important. 

One interesting aspect of group ad- 
justment is that extensive integration 
of manufacturing and distribution 
would obviously narrow the law’s ap- 
plication, and to that extent deprive 
some type of retailers, wholesalers, and 
national brand manufacturers of its 
expected benefits. 


How Much integration? 


Here we are on frankly speculative 
grounds. How much new manufac- 
turing by distributors are we to expect, 
and how much new distributing by 
manufacturers? How much increase 
in the practice of contracting for the 
entire output of small plants by mass 
distributors? How many conversion 
contracts? Or other legal or informal 
forms of integration? That these 
threats are real is illustrated by Mr. 
Patman’s proposed new bill to forbid 
certain forms of it. 

On the other hand the movement 
has already gone far. Some observers 
believe that many of the practical 
economies in it have already been 
realized in the natural course of com- 
petition; that manufacturers have too 
frequently proved themselves to be 
awkward distributors and vice versa 
to give the movement much more mo- 
mentum than it has already displayed. 
After all, on the heavier lines at least, 
for a distributor to do his own produc- 
ing and thus create his own problems 
of administration, idle overhead and 
consistency in quality, might cost him 
more than the new prices. There is 
a natural law of diminishing returns to 
this kina of integration that may not 
require much help from Congress. 
All of us can think of a few large dis- 
tributors who have gone into manu- 
facturing with great success. We also 
know of complete failures. Examples 
do not prove the basic case either way. 

Yet generalities can never be com- 
pletely satisfying. Inside the general- 


ities it may be suspected that some 
corporate chains can still move more 
smoothly and efficiently into the manu- 
facturing field than co-operative groups 
with their less fully co-ordinated man- 
agements, and that if enough incentive 
is supplied by the new law, the swap- 
ping of a little comparative inefficiency 
for continuing price freedom may be a 
sound bargain. It is also no mere fancy 
to guess that the unreasoned impulse, 
reacting to this new incentive, may 
induce some manufacturers and dis- 
tributors to expand into each other’s 
function whether it eventually pays or 
not. Such impulses can have all of the 
economic effects of a shift in distribu- 
tion channels before untavorable con- 
sequences to the individual experi- 
menters can ever catch up with the 
trend and reverse it. 

Possibly more dangerous to the in- 
tentions of the law, and to independent 
retailers and wholesalers, is the threat 
of full output contracting by mass dis- 
tributors. They can apparently do it 
to the limit of its practicality and with 
a good-natured smile for the law—and 
even for Mr. Patman’s suggested new 
law. Gone are the worries of cost 
allocation, of dividing human demon- 
strators into proportional parts, of 
distributing microscopic crumbs of 
advertising allowances over a thousand 
small retailers because some big cus- 
tomer got cake. There is but one buyer 
and one seller. 


Human Weaknesses 


A ready answer is that the voluntary 
and co-operative can do this as well as 
the chain, and so protect themselves 
and their members. But this is not 
always clear. Such a solution assumes 
that corporate chains and co-operatives 
are comparable in function, cohesion, 
and size, and the assumption is a shaky 
one. You can’t press a button and 
make an entire co-operative system 
jump, in the usual case. For better 
or for worse its members are still so 
many human beings, with contradic- 
tory wants, needs, abilities, and tem- 
pers, and sometimes an irrepressible 
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yen for self-assertion. And in truth, 
their needs are often sufficiently dif- 
ferent to justify refusal of absolute 
discipline. 

Required quantities vary, community 
tastes and habits vary, there are dif- 
ferent seasonal movements in different 
areas. The question of shortages and 
surpluses has to be dealt with. Even 
under present conditions, there are 
quite a few large individual whole- 
salers and voluntaries who have to buy 
particular commodities from more than 
one source to get what they want when 
they want it. Furthermore, it must be 
remembered that the contracting plant 
itself, under this scheme, is still under 
independent ownership and that it is 
going to have its own rights and de- 
sires. The plant management will be 
only human, and under changing 
market conditions may see opportu- 
nities to serve its own interests that it 
naturally will want to take. 


Single Direction of Chains 


Many of the difficulties listed above, 
such as the different needs of different 
member stores and groups, would like- 
wise confront the chain stores. How- 
ever, no matter to what extent exercised 
there is no misunderstanding on any 
one’s part in that kind of organization, 
that final authority resides at the top. 
Whatever it is necessary to do in the 
interest of the system as a whole, is 
likely to be done. ‘The co-operative 
may still be a little too democratic to 
achieve in equal degree the kind of 
competitive efficiency that this new law 
happens to emphasize. 

Full output contracting will not be 
a casual matter for either of them. In 
some speculative and widely diffused 
industries like canning and flour mill- 
ing, it could probably be done easily 
enough. But in many, the available 
plants have brands of their own which 
they would be unwilling to abandon, 
in which case differences in price might 
have to be justified. And it is not even 
enough to find an eligible plant with 
the right capacity, qualities, and so on. 
It must be in the right location to give 














efficient service to all of the mass dis- 
tributor’s units. Arrangements can of 
course be made where the need is 
urgent, but it won't be like yawning 
after dinner and saying, “Well, I guess 
I'll contract for somebody’s entire ca- 
pacity tomorrow and so avoid the 
Robinson-Patman Act.” 

The possibilities in exclusive con- 
tracting also explain existing fears that 
the Robinson-Vatman Act will aggra- 
vate the already serious super market 
threat tor independent retailers. 


Exclusive Rights 

Another phase of the exclusive con- 
tracting proposition is that large dis- 
tributors may try to secure from manu- 
facturers the exclusive right or franchise 
to distribute given brands in given mar- 
kets. In this sense the Robinson- 
Patman Act may accelerate a practice 
that already has a foothold. One large 
chain in particular has started to move 
in that direction. 

What will be the actual effect on re- 
tailers of the advertising allowance and 
sales aid provisions of the law? In 
the first place we're liable to have with 
us for some time the nice little problem 
of defining “proportionally.” Each 
business element was at first hopeful 
and is now convinced by its hopes that 
the word means whatever they want it 
to mean. The small man says that if 


Macy’s gets an allowance, the Poodle 
Shop in Podunk ought to get 1/1,000 
as much. The big man says: “What 
the heck, a window in Times Square is 
obviously worth as much more than 
one in Mudhen Vista as he wants to 
pay for it.” The real test, he continues, 
is the value of the window to the manu- 
facturer renting this space, measured if 
necessary by such yardsticks as traffic 
flow, size and arrangement of space, 
and so on. 

According to the AGMA survey a 
small majority of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and retailers might agree that 
newspaper advertising and handbills 
should be allowed; nearly half of them 
tolerated window streamers; but op- 
position was fairly uniform to display 
allowances, except among the larger 
retailers. In other words, payment 
would be made for actual performances 
after the manufacturer had defined the 
bases on which he would pay certain 
amounts. 

All this of course assumes that the 
law will permit such arbitrary treat- 
ment of the issue, will permit sellers to 
name the exclusive services that they 
will buy. It would of course be very 
easy, language is so docile an instru- 
ment for a clever lawyer, that it would 

The problem of proportional equality 


flies out the window tf a mail-order 
house buys a producer's total output. 


be child’s play to define service that 
only large buyers could give. Some- 
where the courts might insist on draw- 
ing a line. 

Furthermore, there are so manv 
varieties of both services and merchan- 
dise that the kind of simplicity sug- 
gested by this analysis could be lost in 
the first rush. Some distributors and 
retailers will raise strong objections to 
any plan of restricting special allow- 
ances to newspaper space, for example, 
because under such a plan independ- 
ents or voluntary groups who use hand- 
bills effectively would be penalized. 
And some of course, without bother- 
ing with fine distinctions, are flatly ac- 
cusing manufacturers of simply using 
the law as an alibi to discontinue 
allowances. I suppose a few manufac- 
turers mean the same thing when they 
piously speak of it as an opportunity to 
clean house of improper practices. It 
seems to depend, as the Philosopher 
said some eons ago, upon whose ox is 
gored. 


Defined Services 
Proportional allowances for defined 
services will be far from achieving 
exact justice even within their own 
limitation. Obviously different hand- 
bills will have different value for the 
manufacturer. Some will be better 
(Continued on page 45) 
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EXAMINING THE NEW U. S. 
TRADE BAROMETER 


N the September, 1936, number of 

this publication, there were de- 
scribed the new Regional Trade Bar- 
ometers to be published each month. 
The first actual indexes appeared in 
the November issue. The country is 
divided into 29 regions, and there is a 


L. D. H. WELD 
Director of Research, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


that are commonly followed by busi- 
ness men. 

It has already been explained that 
the new regional barometers, and the 
corresponding U. S. barometer, are in- 
tended to measure the flow of trade 
through marketing channels to final 


1. U.S. RecionaL BAROMETER AND FEDERAL RESERVE 
INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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chart for each, in which the barometer 
for the individual area is compared 
with the barometer for the United 
States as a whole. The barometer for 
the country as a whole is made up of 
the same factors as the regionals, and 
the charts make it possible to determine 
at a glance whether conditions in any 
single section are better or poorer than 
they are in the country as a whole. 
The question naturally arises as to 
how this new United States barometer 
compares with other indexes of gen- 
eral business conditions. It is the ob- 
ject of this article to make a few such 
comparisons, and especially to point 
out how this new barometer differs 
from many of the business indexes 


2. U.S. RecionaL BaRoME 


consumption. They are not intended 
to measure industrial activity, but 
rather final buying power by con- 
sumers. They are designed to furnish 
the information necessary in the intel- 
ligent planning of selling and adver- 
tising policies, and in the adjustment 
of sales quotas. 

With these principles in mind, we 
show in Chart 1 a comparison between 
the new U. S. Trade Barometer and 
the Index of Industrial Production of 
the Federal Reserve Board of Gov- 
ernors. Both are corrected for seasonal 
variation, but not for long-time trend. 
The Federal Reserve Board Index has 
been adjusted so that the average for 
the five years 1928-1932 inclusive equals 
100. This is the base used in the new 
trade barometers issued by McCann- 
Erickson and Dun & BrapstreeT. 

This firs’ comparison is shown 
simply to indicate what the new U. S. 
Barometer is not supposed to measure. 
True, industrial production and the 
trade barometer have shown a fair de- 
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gree of similarity in their fluctuations 
throughout the whole period covered 
by the chart. But industry reached its 
low point in 1932, whereas trade did 
not reach its bottom until the closing 
of the banks in March, 1933. Industry 
has recovered more rapidly than trade 
since the bottom of the depression, with 
spectacular spurts every few months, 
until in 1936 industry has been well 
above its 1928-1932 average. Trade 
flow and consumer buying power have 
not kept pace with the increase in fac- 
tory production. 

Industrial production is only one 
element in the total economic process. 
Agriculture, construction, transporta- 
tion, wholesale and retail trade, and 
the service industries all are part of 
the picture which the trade barometer 
should reflect. Furthermore, to the ex- 
tent that production is for increasing 
inventories, or consists of equipment 
and other capital goods, it ought not 
to be reflected in the trade barometer. 

Chart 2 compares the new Trade 
Barometer with the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Index of Factory Employment. 
As in the case of factory production, 
employment has increased faster than 
trade, though by referring to Chart 1 
it will be seen that employment has not 
kept pace with factory output. In other 
words, it has been possible to increase 
industrial production without a com- 


mensurate increase in number of work- 
ers, due partly, at least, to the fact that 
industry kept on its pay rolls, during 
the depression, more men than were 
really needed. Technological develop- 
ments have also probably had an in- 
fluence. 

Chart 3 brings us closer to what we 
want to measure in our new trade ba- 
rometer. It compares factory pay rolls, 
as compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, with our 
trade barometer. Pay rolls consist of 
money paid out by factories to their 
employees, and therefore represent 
funds available, and for the most part 


actually used, for the purchase of ar- 
ticles of consumption. 

Factory pay rolls went higher than 
the trade index during 1928 and 1929. 
Probably some of the workers’ earn- 
ings went into saving banks and secu- 
rities instead of into consumers’ goods. 
Then, during depression, factory pay 
rolls went lower than trade activity. 
Some goods were purchased out of sav- 
ings and borrowings. After the Spring 
of 1933, factory pay rolls naturally re- 
flected the pick-up in industrial activ- 
ity, and rose faster than trade flow. 

But factory pay rolls constitute only 
a portion of the spendable income 
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available to the people of the United 
States. There are salaries and wages 
paid by wholesalers and retailers; there 
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THE STORY OF AN INDUSTRY THAT GREW UP DURING THE DEPRESSION 


NE of this country’s newest indus- 
O tries, the luxury cruise business 
is the child of the depression, nourished 
by the prohibition laws which then 
prevailed, and now doing very nicely 
on its own, thank you. This is funda- 
mentally true, no matter how one may 
interpret the details. 
companies, the promoters of independ- 
ent tours and the general travel agen- 
cies, each have their slant on why 
some 10,000 persons sailed from United 


The steamship 


States ports on round-trip pleasure bent 
in 1926, at the peak of national pros- 
perity, 45,882 in 1930, 74,074 in 1931, 
and 82,739 in 1935, the last year for 
which figures are available. We shall 
see as we consider the facts, how time 
and circumstances made possible this 
800 per cent growth from a small 
activity into a comparatively great one. 

Cruising always has been with us. 
Until the market crash of 1929, how- 
ever, it was done according to fixed 
traditions. In Winter, the companies 
which ran boats to warm countries 
announced the attractions they had to 
offer, and in Summer the northward- 
plying vessels had their innings. Peo- 
ple went on vacations, to escape either 


cold or heat, as the case might be; they 
were much influenced by what the 
ports of call meant to them in the way 
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Roughly, 
that was the scheme of things. When 
the season was at its best, the larger 
lines woyld put on a special boat to 
accommodate the overflow. Occasional 
trips around the world would be or- 
ganized by lines which could afford 


of glamor, real or fancied. 


to detach a boat from regular traffic. 
Cruising was a by-product of the steam- 


ship passenger business. 


Depression Miracle 

Then occurred the tragedy of Octo- 
ber, 1929, with a first result of sharply 
reducing ocean travel along with every 
other form of avoidable spending. 
Boats were laid up in 1930, as matters 
went from bad to worse. The com- 
panies revised schedules on a skeleton 
basis and foresaw the slimmest amount 
of cruise patronage, if any, for the com- 
ing Winter. Yet at the end of that 
year, a miracle had taken place. Swift- 
ly, surprisingly, for reasons which 
seemed inexplicable, the impulse to sail 
for pleasure had gained tremendous 
headway. The bookings were the 
largest in history. The established com- 
panies were not the chief beneficiaries. 
And therein lies a tale. 

A veteran at the game tells me that 
in the late Spring of 1930, as he sat with 
some other travel men in a public place, 
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a youngish fellow was pointed out to 
him. 

“That's Ralph Dellevie,” he was in- 
formed. “He must be crazy. D’ye 
know what he has done? He has 
chartered the Mauretania from the 
Cunard Line, for a special cruise to the 
West Indies in August. Get that— 
August! Business is bad enough, any- 
how. To expect people to go to the 
tropics in August is the absolute limit. 
He'll lose his shirt.” 

But Dellevie was playing a hunch, 
which far from losing him his shirt 
proved to be the creative idea that 
started modern cruising upon its merry 
and profitable way. He advertised the 
proposed jaunt on the Mauretania from 
a then novel viewpoint, and took large 
space in the newspapers to do it. The 
ship, the service and amusements 
aboard, were made paramount, the 
countries she would visit secondary. 

The public was urged to leave all 
troubles at home for a couple of weeks, 
to go voyaging for the mere sake of 
voyaging—anywhere, anywhere out of 
the world of financial distress, and into 
the freedom of drinking beyond the 
twelve-mile limit. It was emphasized 
that the cost would be little more per 
day than the expense of keeping up an 
apartment, or living in a hotel. The 




















Galloway 

Better to enjoy the enforced leisure of the de- 

pression than to brood at home, watching a 
sluggish ticker-tape. 


advertisements did not say, you may be 
sure, that bar bills and other incidentals 
might easily outrun the cost of the 
ticket. The initial trip was a success, 
and by Winter, Dellevie was operating 
the three largest Cunard boats on 
charter. He, a newcomer, became the 
envy of the old hands, who got out their 
pads and pencils and figured how to 
emulate him. 

His method simply was to revive the 
whoopee of the wilting jazz age and 
take it to sea, with the added spice of 
interludes in exotic ports. He was able 
to get Broadway attractions for his 
shows aboard—singers, dancers, whole 
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variety acts—paying them little or noth- 
ing. Conditions in theaters and night 
clubs were so bad, the performers wel- 
comed the chance to travel and save 
expenses. Dellevie also introduced the 
subtler plan of engaging hostesses and 
—yes, let us be frank—gigolos, to make 
sure that no cash customer would lack 
a bridge or dance partner, or an escort 
ashore. These minor entertainers never 
were paid a cent. 

In 1931, the Cunard Line decided to 
get into the game itself, and Dellevie 
carried on with smaller Anchor boats. 
In 1932 and part of 1933, he operated 
charters from the Holland America 
Line, until that company grew jealous, 
too, and joined in a general rush of the 
companies to conduct their own cruises 
with all the ships they could spare. The 
French Line and the Swedish-Amer- 
ican Line were notable recruits. Delle- 
vie has since taken what he could pick 
up, finding a sufficiency of boats here 
and there and remaining a leading 
factor. 

Some of the variations were fantas- 
tic. A demand for the extremely short 
cruise, at $50 and up, resulted in de lux 

Lert: With prohibition’s end voyagers 

took more interest in ports of call. 


Ricut: Potato races and other deck sports 
first appear on the third day. 





week-end voyages to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and other nearby ports. There 
were “cruises to nowhere,” the vessel 
steaming out into the Atlantic, describ- 
ing a circle and returning to New York 
in four days. The night régime was 
that of a cabaret. Sometimes, sand had 
been spread on the sun decks, and all 
the paraphernalia of an imitation beach 
installed. Passengers were disinter- 
ested in going ashore on these wild, 
brief trips, even when there was a port 
of call, with the visit made easier by 
planned auto-tours. 


Far from Broke 


What really led large numbers of 
persons to grasp at this relatively costly 
form of amusement in hard times? I 
gave the gist of it in the first sentence 
of my article; a fair analysis is as 
follows: 

Tens of thousands of bankers, 
brokers, merchants, lawyers and others 
whose earning capacity had been high 
were hard hit by the depression, but 
were far from being broke. They had 
a panicky feeling that the rest of their 
cash might evaporate, through the de- 
valuating of the dollar, or other causes. 
And they had plenty of spare time on 
their hands. It was no problem to leave 
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U. S. Lines 


Foaming, salt-water deck pools, seldom more than a few strokes from end to end, are not meant to 


be taken seriously. 


the office, because they were doing very 
little business. 

When, therefore, the delights of 
cruising were cleverly called to their 
attention in a new way, they responded 
with glee. Why not shoot part of the 
bankroll, and at least have a pleasant 
Take the whole family 

Instead of patronizing 


memory? 
along, sure! 
speakeasies where the prohibition 
liquor was terrible, why not go in pur- 
suit of good Scotch? Above all, get 
cut of reach of the telephone—that was 
the idea. 

A conservative view was ably ex- 
pressed by R. Jenkins, West Indies 
cruise manager for the International 
Mercantile Marine. In the October, 
1932, issue of The American Travel 
Agents’ Magazine, he wrote: 

“Is there any reason to believe that 
the season of 1932-1933 will not produce 
as many passengers as last year? We 
think not. On the contrary, it should 
be better. The remarkable jump in 
numbers from 1930-1931 to 1931-1932 
cannot be laid to improved business 
conditions last year. As a matter of 
fact, the Winter of 1932 was referred 
to as the low point in business. Nor 
can we point to any abnormal or un- 
natural phenomena that might have 








As many spectators as swimmers enjoy mid-day water sports. 


caused this rapid growth. Viewed 
psychologically, it has been said that 
people were anxious to get away from 
the strain of conditions at home, and 
that they wanted short trips close to 
home. If that is true, then we can 
count on psychology again.” 

The important point about the de- 
pression-born pastime is that it devel- 
oped into the sound and growing 
cruise business that exists today. The 
crazy stuif has all gone by the board. 
With the end of prohibition and the 
gradual return of prosperity, the travel 
men saw that they would have to ar- 
range genuinely interesting itineraries, 
furnish rational amusements. They 
did so, and they are having their re- 
ward. 


Caribbean Cruises 


The entire field of cruising is too 
large to be treated in a single article. 
So let us take the Caribbean region and 
compare figures for three years since 
the stabilization of catering to cruise 
passengers. By the last-named is meant 
persons who left and returned on the 
same tourist boat. It is impossible to 
arrive at the number of those who 
made similar voyages on vessels which 
maintain an all-year service, because 





trippers are not differentiated on the 
books from ordinary passengers. 


NuMBER OF PassENGERS 


1933 1934 1935 


Two or more West In- 

dian ports visited... 30,222 
Havana, Cuba....... 3,410 
Nassau, Bahamas..... 3,823 


30,004 32,612 
3,919 3,299 
9,718 9,465 

Many of the schedules include a suc- 
cession of ports which it would be im- 
possible to see otherwise on a single 
voyage. The combinations are varied 
from year to year. But let me sum- 
marize a cruise I made myself. 

We sailed in mid-Winter, with some 
300 passengers. ‘The members of the 
cruise staff whose names were 
nounced comprised a director and as- 


an- 


sistant, a hostess, a bridge instructor, a 
lecturer, a girl librarian, two men in 
charge of shore excursions, and the 
editor of the Cruise News to be pub- 
lished aboard. There were also a tenor, 
a lyric soprano, a special lecturer, and 
several good-looking young men, listed 
as passengers, but who were getting the 
trip in return for their services. 


Pirates and Booty 


Apart from dancing and motion 
pictures, no amusements were offered 
during the first two days. This is the 
rule on all but the shortest cruises. It 
has been found that people like a 
breathing space to get their sea legs and 
make acquaintances. On the third day 
the fun began with a tableau of pirates 
taking possession of the boat. Cos- 
tumes were provided for the volunteer 
actors. Deck sports of every descrip- 
tion flourished. A treasure hunt was 
staged. 

The morning of the fifth day we ar- 
rived at Barbados, and thereafter the 
itinerary was Port of Spain, Trinidad; 
La Guayra on the Venezuelan coast, 
the Port of Caracas; Curacao, the 
Dutch-owned island much in favor 
with shoppers, because it is a free port; 
Colon, on the Isthmus of Panama; 
Kingston, Jamaica, Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti; and Nassau, capital of the Ba- 
hama Islands. Except for two long 
runs, there was a landfall each day, the 

(Continued on page 48) 






























MOST CITIES GAIN ON TAX DELINQUENCY 


MERICAN cities may be said to 

lead a sort of hand-to-mouth 
financial existence. The system under 
which most of them operate calls for 
raising just enough revenue each year 
to provide for the year’s expenses, and 
rarely is there any provision made for 
laying by surplus for a rainy day. Such 
a fiscal system not only requires reve- 
nues which are dependable, but neces- 
sitates their collection with regularity 
and promptness. Any interruption or 
delay in the normal inflow of revenues 
leads quickly to embarrassment unless 
the method of budget making admits 
of swift adjustment to changing con- 
ditions or credit is readily available to 
tide over the emergency. 

For most cities the revenue system 
and the general property tax are al- 
most synonymous. Not only does this 
tax supply two-thirds or more of the 
average city’s total revenue, but it is 
the flexible or balancing item in the 
budget. This is true, at least, in the 
great majority of States which have not 
befogged the financial future of their 
municipalities with over-all tax rate 
limits. Thus the performance of the 
general property tax in the depression 
is of more than academic interest. 

At the close of 1930, 150 cities of 
over 50,000 population found them- 
selves with only 10.15 per cent of 
their year’s taxes, on the average, 
uncollected. This was a fairly normal 
and comfortable state of affairs, 
despite the fact that general prop- 
erty tax collections had already begun 
to decline in the late 1920’s. But begin- 
ning in 1931 tax delinquency began to 
increase at an alarming rate, until the 
average city ended 1933 with over one- 
fourth of the year’s taxes uncollected. 
With municipal costs largely composed 
of fixed charges and quasi-fixed charges 
for essential community services, this 
progressive weakening of the revenue 
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system was a serious menace to the 
country’s urban business and social 
structure. 

Since 1933 there has been a gradually 
improving trend and the average result 
for 1936 shows recovery of three-fourths 
of the ground lost since 1930. An ac- 
companying chart depicts the trend of 
median year-end tax delinquency for 
the 150 representative cities. 

Neither the rise nor the decline in 
tax delinquency, it hardly need be said, 
has been uniform throughout Amer- 
ican cities. The depression picture 
ranges all the way from cities with a 
negligible rise in delinquency followed 
by complete recovery, to cities which 
collected less than half their taxes in 
1933 and still less than two-thirds in 
1936. A return to a normal collection 
basis also has varying connotations, for 
normal performance for some munic- 
ipalities is less satisfactory than the 


In 1936 San Jose, Cal., ended the year 

with only 1.1 per cent of the year's taxes 

uncollected, the best record among cities 
of over 50,000 population. 








peak delinquency results for others. 

The tax delinquency index in its 
various forms, therefore, is informative 
of a community’s fiscal and economic 
status and characteristics in more ways 
than one. The trend of year-end delin- 
quency is a rather sensitive reflector of 
income and real estate conditions. Its 
depression curve reveals the degree of 
community stability. The year-end 
trend, together with the record of the 
year’s total collections, permits a quick 


estimate of a city’s budget balancing 



















































problems. The record ot taxes still out- 
standing from former years adds fur- 
ther information on the dependability 
of a municipality’s revenues. Such data, 
finally, furnish a useful check on the 
quality of a city’s tax collection admin- 
istration. 


Variation Is Wide 


The wide variation in the stability of 
tax collections during the past seven 
years reflects something of the uneven 
susceptibility to the effects of business 
depressions of various types of cities. 
Comparative analysis also discloses that 
the varying quality of tax collection 
administration played a part in the 
results. While at one extreme a few 
cities showed only a negligible increase 
in tax delinquency from 1930 to the 
peak, at the other extreme the increase 
in several cities exceeded twice the 
average. 

The chart indicates, in relation to 
the median trend for 150 cities, the 
median trend for the 20 cities having 
the most stable collection records and 
the median trend for the 20 cities which 
experienced the most serious deviation 


from normal. A few cities properly 
belonging in one or the other of the 
two groups have been omitted because 
of lack of complete data, but their 
inclusion would have no perceptible 
effect upon the picture. 

The 20 cities included to show highly 
stable collections are: Albany, N. Y.; 
Atlanta and Augusta, Ga.; Berkeley, 
Cal.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; 
Denver, Colo.; Fresno, Cal.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; Louisville, Ky.; Manchester, 
N. H.; Oakland, Cal.; Providence, 
R. I.; San Francisco, Cal.; San José, 
Cal.; Savannah, Ga.; Troy, N. Y.; and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. With few excep- 
tions these cities possess strong char- 
acteristics of economic stability—such 
as well rounded and diversified indus- 
try primarily engaged in the produc- 
tion of essential consumer goods, stra- 
tegic position as commercial centers for 
relatively stable areas, and special fea- 
tures such as location of State capitals 
and status as high-class residential 
suburbs which escaped the excesses of 
real estate inflation. Also of prime 
significance, however, is the fact that 
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About three-fourths of the ground lost since 1930 has been recovered. 


ave for median year-end delinquency in. percentage of the year’s taxes uncollected. 


1933 1934 1935 1936 
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most of the group follow efiicient, rigid 
methods of tax collection. 

The 20 cities showing the most 
marked rise in tax delinquency are: Al- 
toona, Pa.; Asheville, N. C.; Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Beaumont, Tex.; Canton, 
Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; 
EI] Paso, Tex.; Erie, Pa., Flint, Mich.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hoboken, N. J.; 
Jackson, Mich.; Johnstown, Pa.; 
McKeesport, Pa.; Pontiac, Mich.; 
Reading, Pa.; Saginaw, Mich.; Tampa, 
Fla.; and Youngstown, Ohio. Repre- 
sented here are cities upon which the 
depression descended the most severely. 


The Depression Hit Hard 


They include automobile cities, steel 
cities, railroad cities, resort cities, cities 
afflicted by wholesale closings of banks 
and building and loan associations, 
cities of rapid growth suffering from 


deflated real estate booms, and cities 


engaged in litigation over taxes. Con- 
ditions in all of them were such that 
an abnormal increase in tax delin- 
quency was inevitable, but study of 
their tax collection procedure suggests 
that in some instances excessive de- 
linquency was partially attributable to 
a lack of energetic and efficient collec- 
tion methods. 

While, for the average city, delin- 
quency on the year’s taxes at the close 
of 1936 reached the three-quarters mark 
on the way back to normal, a consider- 
able number of cities staged rather 
phenomenal recoveries. At least 46 
of the 150 under consideration bet- 
tered their 1930 records. New York 
City’s delinquency, for example, de- 
clined from 14.6 per cent in 1930 to 11.6 
per cent in 1936, Philadelphia’s from 
16.6 per cent to 12.8 per cent, and that 
of Holyoke, Mass., from 22.4 per cent 
to 14.5 per cent. As neither income nor 
real estate conditions in most of these 
46 cities were improved in 1936 
over 1930, the better tax collection 
records must be attributed largely to 
more efficient tax collection adminis- 
tration. And, as a matter of fact, more 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Extraordinary weather, with disastrous floods in Ohio and Mississippi River Valleys (raincoats), two 
freezing spells in Southern California (overcoats), and unseasonable warmth in East (no coats). 
Maritime strikes approach settlement, but employees sitting down on General Motors completely halt its 


operations. 


Congress opens, President is inaugurated, and legislative mills begin to grind. . 


Japanese cabinet crisis settled, Spanish war continues bitterly and indecisively, and Hitler reports on past 


and future policies. 


New Year greeted with both professional and amateur forecasts 
more optimistic than any year since 1929. Social Security Act 
taxes go into effect. Termination of naval treaties promises rapid 


construction in various countries. 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce Ernest G. Draper proposes re- 


vision of Anti-trust Laws to facilitate voluntary agreements. 


SupREME Court approves Federal act forbidding shipment of 
prison goods into States barring sale. Formal demands announced 
by General Motors strikers. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH Congress convenes. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission advises Congress that undistributed profits tax will pre- 


vent sound financial management of railroads. 


PRESIDENT’S message to Congress urges enlightened view toward 
the Constitution, endorses broad objectives of N.R.A., and em- 
phasizes problems of employment, housing, and security. 


Securities and Exchange Commission files preliminary report 


urging regulation of investment trusts. 


PrEsIDENT’s budget message indicates expectation to end deficit 
in 1938. President signs amendment to Neutrality Act prevent- 
ing shipments of war supplies to Spain. 


Co.prest Winter temperature in fifteen years damages Southern 


California crops. 


RioTinG in Flint. Resignation of S.E.C. Landis to become Har- 
vard Law Dean announced. Supreme Court upholds Federal 
retroactive tax of 50 per cent on silver profits made during formu- 


lation of Silver Purchase Act of 1934. 
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PRESIDENT’S message asks Government reorganization, including 
extension of Civil Service, regrouping of bureaus and attaching 
independent bureaus to Departments. Japan’s import control 


regulations close various Commodity Exchanges there. 


Governor Murphy announces acceptance of invitation to con- 
ference by parties in General Motors strike. Severe rains cause 
rapid rise of Ohio River. 


Auto peace parley off. 


New Boarp named to draw up Federal policy on power. Con-, 
gress extends operation of stabilization fund. 


INauGuRATION. Rain soaks everybody. Closing of Buick plant 
brings General Motors operations to standstill. 


FouRTEEN-WEEK strike in glass industry ends. 


FLoop reaches and invades Cincinnati and Louisville. Second 
California freeze. 


JAPANESE Cabinet headed by Hirota resigns. 


FLoop condition grows increasingly critical. Maritime strike ends 


in Atlantic and Gulf ports. 


Secrerary Perkins asks Congress for larger authority in dealing 
with strikes and lockouts. 


FepERAL Reserve Board of Governors announces an increase to 
legal maximum of 33 1/3 per cent in reserve requirements of 
member banks, to become effective one-half March 1 and one- 
half May 1. U.S.S.R. condemns seventeen for treason. Hitler 
retracts war guilt, demands restoration of colonics, and announces 
end of “period of surprises.” Selection of Hayashi as Japanese 
premier appears to settle cabinet crisis. 





THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION ... PRICES... 


- TRADE . . . FINANCE 


January gave evidence of the strength and sustained character 
of the current business upswing. In the face of such unfavor- 
able or disturbing factors as labor troubles, floods and freezes, 
the convening of Congress, and an unsettled international 
situation, production and trade were well maintained. The 
advance in prices, both commodity and security, was tem- 
porarily checked, but they resumed their upward path at the 


end of the month. . 


. . The early February reports of business 


conditions indicate a continuation of the recovery pattern. 
Many industries appear to have large backlogs of orders assur- 
ing several months of continued high activity. 


ECEMBER established a 
high for the recovery period in 
Allowing for 


new 


industrial production. 
seasonal variations, the index rose to 
121. The January figure will probably 
show a recession, perhaps to about 115. 

The January decline does not repre- 


Industrial Production 
Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 
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sent a general recession so much as a 
specific reflection of the General Mo- 
tors strike and the serious floods in the 
Ohio River Valley. The operations of 
most of the industries which supply the 
automobile companies have not yet 
been affected by the strike, and still 
seem to have on hand extensive un- 
filled orders from other types of de- 
mand. Steel activity has held its high 
level on the basis of a heavy backlog of 
orders built up in previous months, as 
well as new business placed during the 
month by the railroads and other large 
steel consumers. In the textile indus- 
tries, production continued at a high 
level, with such large backlogs that a 
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decline in new orders in certain 
branches had no apparent effect upon 
current operations. Some industries 
are reported to have reached the high- 
est schedules in seven years. In an in- 
creasing number of enterprises, work 
is being done on extra shifts. 

Although construction contracts 
awarded showed a rise over December, 
building permits showed a more than 
seasonal decline. When compared 
with a year ago, the New York City 
level was actually lower, but outside 
New York City showed an increase of 
36 per cent. 

The production record is clearly re- 
flected in pay rolls. The December 
record was particularly notable in in- 
come disbursements. The increase in 
factory pay rolls in recent months has 
been extraordinary. December, 1936, 
was 22 per cent above the same month 


in the previous year. And this was 


Factory Pay Rolls 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 











1923-1925 = 100 
1933 1934 1935, 1936 

January 40.1 54.6 64.9 73.0 
February 41.0 61.3 69.9 
March 37-9 65.6 71.6 ; 
April 39.8 68.1 71.6 ; 
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supported not only by the seasonal ex- 
pansion of employment in retail stores, 
but by unusual dividend and bonus 
disbursements. 

Undoubtedly, the January record 
will show some decline, although less 
than that shown by production. Both 
the floods and labor troubles will affect 
the record. On the other hand, there 
are some industries in which wage in- 
creases announced in December will 
appear in actual pay rolls for the first 
time in January. The settlement of 
the maritime strike at the end of the 
month, is a favorable factor. 

The figures for bank debits can be 
taken as a rough measure of the volume 
of trade, although they include certain 
other types of transactions such as secu- 
rity sales, and do not include that part 
of trade performed on a cash basis. 

The December record of the move- 
ment of goods reflected the general rise 
in incomes disbursed, the stimulation 
of advancing prices, and a hearty 
Christmas spirit. In January, there 
was some recession. This was in part 
a reflection of unseasonable weather, 


Bank Debits Outside New York 


Federal Reserve Board for 272 Cities 
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October November December January 
Week 1936 1936 1936 1937 
I 5,371 5,027 6,095 
II 4,392 
Ill @ > 
IV \> me 
Vv 


with cold in the West, rain in the Mid- 
west and warmth in the East all dis- 
turbing the usual character and volume 
of sales. Rising prices also reduced the 
volume and pressure of special January 
sales, as distributors realized that goods 
would need to be replaced at higher 
levels. 

The immediate impact of the floods 
was to stop all normal activity in the 
territory affected. Reports from the 
area are that there was much less dam- 
age to inventories than last year, but 
that personal property was destroyed 
over a wide area. Replacement and 
repair will inevitably result in great 
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activity in the next few months, fi- 
nanced from savings, credit, and con- 
tributions. 

The flood and labor troubles had a 
definite impact upon the price trend 
which had been so strongly upward in 
recent months. Both commodity and 
stock prices show the effects. 

The upward movement of com- 
modity prices, so pronounced since last 
October, continued to the middle of 
January, at which time many of the 
actively traded commodities stood at 
the highest point in a number of years. 
Some of these commodities, such as 
copper and zinc, held the new high 
levels, but others, notably raw sugar, 
hogs, and silk, were unable to do so. 
Wheat and rubber moved irregularly 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 


October November December January 
Week 1936 1936 1936 1937 
I 81.3 81.3 
II 81.2 82.0 
Ill 81.2 82.4 
IV 81.1 82.6 
omg | 





lower, while cotton reached a new high 
for the season at the end of the month. 

In the broader index pictured above, 
the drop in the fourth week of the 
month was chiefly the result of a sharp 
decline in market prices of farm prod- 
ucts, especially the livestock and poul- 
try sub-group, but this was offset by a 
recovery in the last week. It continues 
to be true that prices of raw materials 
have advanced more than have prices 
of finished products. 

Undoubtedly, there has been a specu- 
lative element in the price advance in 
recent months. It would appear that 
the combination of strike, flood, and 
the Japanese political situation all 
united to halt the upward movement, 
at least temporarily, for the upward 
movement appears to have been re- 
sumed in February. 

Much the same picture is apparent 
in the security markets. The advance, 
which has continued for so many 
months, reached a new peak in the 


fourth week of January, when there 


was a slight reaction. The upward 
movement was then resumed and con- 
tinued through the first half of Febru- 
ary, when it again was checked. Bond 
prices, which have been moving up- 
wards for many months, moved down- 
ward slightly in January. Rates in the 
money market were unchanged. 

In the financial field, the dominating 
incidents were the budget message, 
with its promise of approaching bal- 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 






October November December January 
Week 1936 1936 1936 1937 
I 169.43 180.92 181.47 
Il 174.67 GPP ot neBtae, 
Ill PEBEEE! 6182.83 183.92 
IV 176.22 181.33 185.84 
Vv 175.36 184.45 


ance, and the announcement by the 
Federal Reserve Board of Governors 
on January 31 of a further increase in 
the reserve requirements of member 
banks. The announcement said “This 
action completes the use of the Board’s 
power under the law to raise reserve 
requirements. ... It is not the pres- 
ent intention of the Board to request 
from Congress additional authority to 
absorb excess reserves by means of 
raising reserve requirements. 
After the full increase has gone into 
effect, member banks will have excess 
reserves of approximately $500,000,000, 
an amount ample to finance recovery 
and to maintain easy money rates.” 

The increases go into effect one-half 
on March 1 and the remainder on 
May 1. It appears that most banks are 
in a position to make the adjustment 
without any embarrassment. The net 
result is to reduce the potential volume 
of credit expansion and to make the 
old forms of control, the rediscount 
rate and open market operations, of 
some possible effectiveness. The action 
can be regarded as definite evidence 
that the authorities will make a vigor- 
ous effort to prevent the development 
of any speculative boom, fed on and 
by bank credit. 
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REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


December 1936 Compared with December 1935 (See pages 27-33) 


REGION 


y.5. 


NEW ENGLAND 


NEW YORK CITY 


ALBANY AND SYRACUSE 


BUFFALO AND ROCHESTER 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
. CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI AND COLUMBUS 
INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 
JOWA AND NEBRASKA 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA 
. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM 
FLORIDA 
MEMPHIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


TEXAS 

DENVER 

SALT LAKE CITY 
PORTLAND AND SEATTLE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
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U. S. TRADE UP 14.3 PER CENT IN 1936 


The Regional Trade Barometers, guides in shaping territorial sales and advertising 
policies, are prepared by L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research of McCann- 


Erickson, Inc. and are supplemented by reports from offices of DuN & Brapstreet, Inc. 


HE U. S. Index closes the year 

14.3 per cent above the previous 
December, or about level with the end 
of 1930, and climbs for the first time 
across the “too” line which represents 
the average in the five years 1928-1932. 
The bar chart opposite and map sum- 


marize changes from a year ago. 
Even though holiday volume was 


very satisfactory to merchants and par- 
ticularly to the large stores, these sea- 
sonally adjusted indexes did not move 
up as sharply in December as in the 
preceding month, which represented a 
recoil from the pre-election lull. The 
U. S. index for December was 101.8 
compared with 97.7 for November, a 
gain of 4.1 points. 


The Mid-winter lull common to 
many trades is reported to be less quiet 
than the merchants expected, except in 
those regions attacked by acute ad- 
versity. By the middle of February, 
flood-soaked towns in regions 7, g and 
10 were digging themselves out of Ohio 
River mud and resuming business 
gradually. Seaports in regions 27, 28, 
and 29 on the West Coast report that 
settlement of the shipping strike has 
released a large pent-up reservoir of 
retail trade. Regions 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and 13 are hoping for a similar result 
from the automobile strike settlement. 

A large majority of the regions report 
collections more prompt than last year. 
National distributors of clothing in 


[ 27 ] 
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New York report an abnormal number 
of small accounts are overdue. They 


believe that department and _ large 
stores with competent sales promotion 


obtained the lion’s share of Christmas 
business and that many small dealers 
finished the year overstocked. Some 
regions also report that tax payments 
have slowed the payment of commer- 


cial debts. 


DETAILED reports from the 29 regions (pages 
28-33) include December department store sales 
from Federal Reserve reports; interpretations of 
the index; and January and early February esti- 
mates of trade from Dun & BrapstREET Offices. 

THE indexes for each region (charted on pages 
28-33; six months’ figures on page 33) are 
weighted averages of bank debits; department 
store sales; new car sales; and life insurance sales 
except that in regions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14 wholesale 
sales and in region 2 advertising linage are in- 
cluded in the weighted average. 
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REGION I: DEc., 91.9 Nov., 89.1 Dec., 1935, 81.7 
Dec.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous December: 
Maine 8, New Hampshire 12, Vermont 8, Massachusetts 11, 
Rhode Island 12, Connecticut 15. Jan.—Percentage retail trade 
increases Over previous January: Portland 12, Manchester 8, 
Boston and Springfield 10, Worcester 3, Providence 12, Hart- 
ford—New Haven 5. Wholesale trade increases: Portland 5, 
Boston 8, Springfield—Hartford—New Haven 10. Industrial 
production above last January, except at New Bedford and New 
Haven. Maine potato prices high. Massachusetts textile indus- 
try affected slightly by auto strike. Collections prompter than 
last year. Frs.—Some New England industries rushed; others 
doing only fairly. Pay rolls generally above last year’s level. 


REGION 2: Dec., 91.6 Nov., 89.9 Dec., 1935, 82.5 
Dec.—Percentage department store trade increases over previous 
December: New York City 11, Westchester and Stamford 0, 
Bridgeport 11. Jan.—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous January: New York City 5, Bridgeport 10. Whole- 
sale trade increases: New York City 11, Bridgeport 10. Whole- 
sale clothing sales reported 10% ahead of last year, but some 
fear of inflation from duplicated orders. Stronger commodity 
prices encouraged trading. Fres.—Unseasonable weather caused 
a temporary lull in the clothing trade, though department stores 
continued substantial buying. Textile market active, prices 
generally firm except in cotton grey goods. Collections from 
small merchants slower than last year (see general comment). 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
bias | 40 Recion 3: Dec., 95.5 Nov., 95.1 Dec., 1935, 85.4 
E Dec.—Modest percentage increases in department store sales 
wl : od pace over previous December: Albany district 10, central State 13, 
f northern State 0. Jan.—Percentage retail trade increases over 
E previous January: Albany 10, Binghamton 12, Gloversville 5, 
a: Sy a Utica—Syracuse 25. Albany wholesale trade up 15%, Utica 
is me = wholesale construction material lines up 50% to 100%, small 
{2 eae a lla increases at other points. Upstate retail trade increases attrib- 
E | utable largely to price rises. Binghamton shoe orders will keep 
is plants busy until April. Utica and Syracuse industries pros- 
or | a aa Ta | @ perous. Collections generally better than year ago. FEB.— 
r The month started with trade continuing brisk for a normally 
ioe | ere) Nome eae oe i: ae are eer eee |OP dull season. Weather mild. 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
: ra Ba ae 
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REGION 4: DEc., 92.5 Nov., 89.8 Dec., 1935, 80.4 
Dec.—Index rise largely attributable to heavy department store 
trade, Buffalo 18% above previous December, Rochester 15%. 
Jan.—Percentage retail trade changes from previous January: 
Buffalo +5, Jamestown +10, Elmira —15, Rochester 0. Buf- 
falo wholesale trade up 8%, Rochester down 5%, from last 
year’s level. Jamestown production temporarily curtailed by 
strikes. Elmira industries holding last year’s level but fear labor 
trouble. Rochester industries report only slight advances but 
good Spring prospects and no labor trouble. Collections gen- 
erally equal to last year. Frs.—Retail trade slightly above last 
year, automobile sales running far ahead. Buffalo wholesale 
trade slower as Spring needs are filled. 
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aa REGION 5: Dec., 95.6 Nov., 90.7 DeEc., 1935, 82.2 
5. NORTHERN NEW JERSEY Dec.—Index advance apparently resulted from liberal Christmas 
| 120 shopping not completed in November and from continued build- 
| | ing construction pay rolls. Department store trade 15% above 
| previous December. Jan.—Newark retail trade 12% to 15% 
a eee above last January level. Wholesale trade also up 15%. North- 
ya a) | ern New Jersey industrial production was running ahead of last 
20 | 80 January but pay rolls about even with last year. Rubber goods, 
f textiles, automotive lines, and building materials were reported 
as most markedly prosperous. Collections more prompt than 
mt 7 :? last year. Fres.—Mild weather influence evident, with construc- 
f | | | : | tion continuing fairly active, automobile and gasoline sales above 

| Se See = ot: | | | pr eve nerioer ae ic normal. Industrial pay rolls increasing. 


1928 1929 1930 1931 +=~=«1932,=SS—=—«i988 1934 1935 1936 





REGION 6: Dec., 98.1 Nov., 94.8 Dec., 1935, 85.2 
Dec.—Retail holiday season trade 12% to 15% above last year 
in most cities of the area, less satisfactory in Scranton. Jan.— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous January: Allen- 
town 4o, Philadelphia—Reading—Wilkes-Barre 10, Harrisburg 2, 
Lancaster 20, Wilmington 12. Scranton and Trenton retail trade 
down 10. Philadelphia wholesale trade increased 14%. Indus- 
trial pay rolls generally above last year’s levels. Philadelphia 
business slightly retarded by strikes, and retail trade shifted from 
clothing to house-furnishings. Collections generally better than 
last year. Fes.—Philadelphia retail trade 10% ahead of same 
week last year. Orders from flooded areas sustained wholesale 
volume, while regular Spring buying tapered off. 





REGION 7: DEc., 103.5 Nov., 98.1 Dec., 1935, 85.4 
Dec.—Pittsburgh retail trade 25% above previous December, 
West Virginia 23%. Pittsburgh wholesale trade up 7%. JAN. 
—Percentage retail trade increases over previous January: Erie 
15, Pittsburgh 25, Clarksburg—Charleston—Bluefield 10. Flood 
depressed Parkersburg trade 25%. Wholesale trade increases: 
Erie 15, Pittsburgh 10, Charleston 10. Business paralyzed during 
last of January in practically all river towns. Pay rolls above last 
year at Erie, Pittsburgh, Bluefield. Coal demand curtailed by 
mild Winter. Frs.—Pittsburgh industrial production index 
50% above last year’s level. Machinery builders operating 24- 
hour basis, apparel jobbers short of stocks. Erie business ahead 
12%. Flooded towns recovering. 


Recion 8: Dec., 107.0 Nov., 106.4 Dec. 1935, 87.6 
Dec.—Uneasiness over effects of auto strike retarded business, 
although department store sales increased by following percent- 
ages over previous December: Cleveland 20, Akron 24, Toledo 
23. Jan.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous Jan- 
uary: Cleveland 19, Youngstown 5, Akron 11, Canton 30, Lima 
5, Toledo 15. Wholesale trade increases: Cleveland 23, Akron 
6, Toledo 15. Cleveland industries had best January on record. 
Collections prompter at Cleveland and Toledo, no change else- 
where. Fes.—Trade in most centers continues 15% to 30% 
above last year’s level. Auto strike effect on stee! and rubber 
industries partly neutralized by orders from auto makers not 
affected. Extensive wage increases at Akron. 


REGION 9: Dec., 108.9 Nov., 108.5 DeEc., 1935, 90.8 
Dec.—Percentage department store sales increases over previous 
December: Cincinnati 18, Columbus 21. Uneasiness over auto 
strike had more than expected effect on business. Jan.—Re- 
ported percentage changes in retail trade from previous January: 
Lexington +25, Portsmouth —25, Dayton +15, Springfield 
+5, Columbus +8, Zanesville —25. One-fourth of Cincinnati 
business properties flooded. Portsmouth business wiped out for 
two weeks. High tobacco prices in Lexington gave farmers 
record purchasing power, no flood. Collections generally re- 
tarded by flood. Frs.—River towns turned all efforts to clearing 
up flood debris. Wholesale trade retarded. Cincinnati resumed 
normal business on the fourth. 


Recion 10: Dec., 112.0 Nov. 104.6 Dec, 1935, 91.8 
Dec.—Louisville department store sales only 10% larger than 
previous December, but index shows substantial gain on basis 
of other towns and other business indicators. JAN.—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous January: Evansville—Indian- 
apolis 5, Terre Haute 8, Fort Wayne 25. Indianapolis wholesale 
trade up 10%. Louisville retail and wholesale trade well above 
last year until paralyzed by flood, January 23 to February 7. 
Industrial pay rolls generally above last year. Collections spotty, 
generally even with last year’s experience. Fes.—Louisville 
flood damage estimated $100,000,000; industry resuming oper- 
ations slowly; wholesalers busy replacing retail stocks confiscated 
in emergency. 
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Recion 11: ~=Dec., 108.4 DeEc., 1935, 92.3 
Derc.—Next to the largest November-December index gain re- 
corded in any region. Department store sales 19% above previ- 
ous December. Other factors favorable. Jan.—Percentage retail 
trade increases over last January: Chicago 17, South Bend 10, 
Rockford 40, Peoria 7. Chicago wholesale trade up 20%. 
Chicago pay rolls 18% above last January, all other indexes 
showing marked advances. South Bend industry slightly re- 
tarded by auto strike. Rockford automotive parts and furniture 
plants running well above last year. Fes.—Clothing merchants 
anticipating higher prices. Style show brought $9,000,000 sales 
to Chicago manufacturers and wholesalers, well above expecta- 


tions. Chicago retail trade 22% ahead of last year. 


Nov., 96.7 


Recion 12: Dec., 109.2 Nov., 113.8 Dec., 1935, 92.2 
Dec.—Decline after startling November rise may reflect faulty 
seasonal adjustment of index resulting from changed Automo- 
bile Show date. Department store sales 21% above previous 
December. Jan.—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
January: Detroit—Grand Rapids +10, Saginaw —10. Detroit 
wholesale trade up 18%, Grand Rapids 15%. Detroit construc- 
tion materials volume up 35%. Detroit production and pay 
rolls heavily curtailed by auto strike. Grand Rapids and Sagi- 
naw total pay roll damaged, but furniture industry is well ahead 
of last year. Frs.—Trade recession reversed by strike settle- 
ment, second weck’s retail trade 8% above last year despite 
bad weather. Wholesalers shipping large orders to flooded areas. 


REGIon 13: Dec., 105.8 Nov., 104.1 Dec., 1935, 89.4 
Dec.—Limited improvement in other factors retarded the up- 
ward swing of the index despite Milwaukee department store 
sales 19% above previous December. Jan.—Percentage retail 
increases over previous January: Milwaukee 5, Madison 25, 
Green Bay 14. Milwaukee wholesale trade up 5%. Pay rolls 
above last year’s level in almost all manufacturing centers. 
Higher prices being received for dairy products. Green Bay 
paper manufacturing 20% ahead of last year’s production. 
Two-months strike in J. I. Case implement plant at Racine. 
Collections more prompt than last year. Fres.—Automobile 
equipment plants somewhat retarded by automobile strike, but 
retail trade is estimated 20% ahead of last year. 


Recion 14: Dec., 102.9 Nov., 99.0 DEc., 1935, 91.4 
Dec.—Moderate index rise corresponds with 13% increase of 
department store sales in Duluth—Minnecapolis—St. Paul area, 
over previous December. Jan.—Percentage retail trade changes 
from previous January: Duluth—Minnecapolis—St. Paul +10 to 
+15; the Dakotas and Montana towns -10 to —15. Whole- 
sale trade changes: Duluth +8%, Minneapolis no change, 
Great Falls —10%. Eastern Minnesota industrial pay rolls 
above last year. Severe cold weather retarded retail trade. Col- 
lections generally less prompt than last year. Fres.—Twin City 
pay rolls increasing. Flour milling encouraged by higher 
wheat prices. Transportation in Dakotas crippled by snow. 
Prices of dairy and poultry products rising. 


REGION 15: DEc., 95.7 Nov., 88.9 Dec., 1935, 91.2 
Dec.—Substantial index rise largely completes recovery from 
the local “drought depression” prevailing since August. JaNn.— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous January: Burling- 
ton 20, Cedar Rapids 5, Davenport—-Dubuque 10, Waterloo 8, 
Sioux City-Omaha 5, Lincoln 17, Des Moines no change. 
Wholesale trade increases: Burlington 5%, Omaha 15%, Sioux 
City no change. Industrial pay rolls generally up with farm 
implements and “heavy” industries leading. Rural retail sales 
less satisfactory than city. Collections slower than last year in 
Omaha; about the same elsewhere. Fes.—Omaha retail trade 
ahead of last year’s snow-bound February, but not up to hopes; 
collections continue unsatisfactory. 
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REGION 16: Dec., 97.8 Nov., 90.4 Dec., 1935, 85.2 
Dec.—Current rise of index leaves this region still below the 
U. S. average, as it was in all but three months of 1936. 
“Drought depression’ now disappearing in western counties. 
Jan.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous January: 
St. Louis 6, Springfield (Ill.) 10, Quincy 5. St. Louis wholesale 
trade up 10%. Limited areas in southern Illinois and southeast- 
ern Missouri damaged by flood. Pay rolls at all points well 
above last year. Springfield (Mo.) industries operating at 
capacity. Collections generally better than a year ago. Frs.— 
Buyer attendance at St. Louis Market Week larger than last year; 
department store trade 29% above same week last year. Collec- 
tions slow from flood areas. 


Recion 17: Dec., 102.2 Nov., 94.9 Dec., 1935, 93.8 
Dec.—Percentage gains of department store sales over previous 
December: Kansas City 17, Wichita 18, Oklahoma City 10, 
Tulsa 11. Jan.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous 
January: Kansas City 8, Topeka—Oklahoma City 5, Wichita— 
Tulsa 10. St. Joseph trade off 5%. Wholesale trade changes: 
Kansas City +12, Oklahoma City —8, Tulsa +10. Kansas City 
manufacturing pay rolls 15% above previous January, no 
change in St. Joseph, Topeka, Wichita, or Oklahoma City. 
Tulsa pay rolls up. Weather favors Winter wheat crop. Col- 
lections generally in line with last year. Fres.—Wichita trade 
held down to last year’s level by bad weather and dust storm. 
Kansas City holding lead over last year. 


Recion 18: Dec., 109.7. Nov., 110.1 DEc., 1935, 99.9 
Dec.—Index declined. Percentage increases of department 
store sales over previous December: Baltimore 11, Washington 
8, Virginia 15. (Estimates in February issue probably too high.) 
Jan.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous January: 
Baltimore 5, Washington 7, Richmond 2, Lynchburg 3, Bristol 
12, Norfolk—Roanoke down 10. Baltimore wholesale trade up 
8, Roanoke 0, Norfolk down 5. Baltimore clothing manufac- 
turcrs’ Spring orders well above last year. Washington home 
construction active. Tobacco prices at Lynchburg near record. 
Pay rolls above last year. Frs.—Baltimore apparel makers 
rushed by orders from flooded areas. Richmond industries 
running ahead of last year. Lynchburg wholesale trade up 20%. 


Recion 19: Dec., 111.7. Nov., 105.1 DeEc. 1935, 97.9 
Dec.—Department store trade in North Carolina was 16% 
above previous December, South Carolina 21%. Jan.—Per- 
centage retail trade increases over previous January: Asheville— 
Charlotte—Columbia 10, Winston-Salem 6, Charleston 15, 
Greenville 18. Decreases: Raleigh 10, Wilmington 30. Charles- 
ton wholesale trade up 18%, Raleigh no change, Wilmington off 
20%. Warm weather and rain retarded retail trade. Whole- 
sale lumber trade of western North Carolina reports improved 
volume, higher prices. Majority of textile and furniture plants 
operating at capacity. Collections about equal to last year. 
Fes.—Retail and wholesale trade 10 to 20% above same weeks 
last year. Fertilizer factories running night shifts. 


Recion 20: Dec., 113.3 Nov., 109.7. Dec., 1935, 95.6 
Dec.—Percentage increases of department store sales over pre- 
vious December: Atlanta 19, Birmingham 26, Montgomery 8, 
Chattanooga 16, Nashville 21. Jan.—Percentage retail trade 
increases over previous January: Atlanta—Augusta 20, Birming- 
ham—Montgomery—Mobile 15. Decreases: Columbus (Ga.) 5, 
Nashville—Knoxville 20. Wholesale trade increases: Nashville— 
Savannah—Birmingham 10, Atlanta 15, Mobile 25. Textile 
mills generally operating full time. Pay rolls 75% above last 
year. Birmingham steel production gaining. Lumber industry 
damaged by West Coast shipping strike. Fes.—Retail trade, 
except in farm equipment, retarded by abnormally warm 
weather. Wholesalers expecting good Spring business. 
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ReGion 21: Dec., 109.5 Nov., 116.3 Derc., 1935, 100.2 
Dec.—One of the three regions among the 29 with a November- 
December index decline. However, Jacksonville department 
store sales 19 Yo above last year; Miami 15%. Jan.—ePercentage 
retail trade changes from previous January: Jacksonville —5, 
Miami 4-10, Tampa —5. Wholesale trade increases: Jackson- 
ville 5%, Tampa 2%. ‘Tourist trade damaged by mild 
weather and floods in the North, plus Miami gambling pro- 
hibition. Mild local weather hurt clothing sales. Tampa pay 
rolls steady, Jacksonville up. Lumber shipments heavy. Citrus 
fruit prices rising. Collections in line with last year. FreB.— 
Tourist season good, but less than was expected. Lumber prices 
rising. Retail trade, except clothing, ahead of last year. 


Recion 22: Dec., 107.6 Nov., 100.4 Dec., 1935, 92.7 
Drc.—Percentage increases in department store sales over the 
previous December: Memphis 21, Little Rock 26, Fort Smith 
18. Increased purchasing power from textile, lumber, and furni- 
ture pay rolls; cotton sales. Jan.—Retail trade increases over 
previous January: Memphis 15%, Fort Smith 5%. Little 
Rock no change. Memphis wholesale trade up 30%, Little Rock 
5%. Memphis pay rolls even with last year. Fort Smith furni- 
ture plants running behind orders booked in January market. 
Arkansas lumber town pay rolls, retail trade, and collections 
severely curtailed by rains and floods. Frs.—Retail trade gen- 
erally and farmers’ purchases for Spring planting retarded by 
flood fear. Little actual flood damage. 


ReGion 23: Dec., 111.9 Nov., 98.7. Dec., 1935, 92.6 
Drc.—Sharp up-trend of index this month probably completes 
the brief artificial “boom and depression” cycle caused by sales 
tax. Future trend likely to resemble first six months of 1936. 
Jan.—Retail trade increases over previous January: New Orleans 
20%, Jackson 10%. Meridian retail trade down somewhat. 
New Orleans wholesale trade 10% above last year. Rapidly 
increasing oil production has boosted pay rolls. Pay rolls in 
Mississippi lumber towns and trading points generally up except 
limited area affected by flood. Collections generally in line with 
last year. Fes.—Lumber mill volume 50% above last year’s 
level. Flood damage limited. New Orleans retail trade 10% 


ahead of last year. 


Recion.24: Dec., 114.6 Nov., 107.8 Dec., 1935, 100.2 
Dec.—Percentage retail trade increases from the previous De- 
cember: Dallas 22, Amarillo 5, El Paso 20, San Antonio 21, 
Austin 14, Houston 15, Shreveport 40. Jan.—Percentage retail 
trade increases over previous January: Dallas 15, Fort Worth— 
Lubbock—El Paso 10, Amarillo—Austin 5, Houston 12, San 
Antonio 14, Galveston—Beaumont 0. Decreases: Wichita Falls— 
Waco-Shreveport 10. Wholesale trade increases: El Paso 15, 
Houston 18, San Antonio 9. Decreases: Dallas 5, Shreveport 
10. Industrial pay rolls up slightly. Agricultural prices satis- 
factory, good crops. Collections generally steady. Frs.—Dallas 
retail trade 20% larger than last year. Ploughing delayed 30 
to 40 days by cold and rainy weather. 


REGION 25: Dec., 119.2 Nov., 114.2 Dec., 1935, 108.0 
Dec.—Excellent retail trade gains in December kept the lead 
which this region has maintained over U. S. average business 
conditions for the past three years. Department store trade 
14.5% greater than in previous December. Jan.—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous January: Denver 5, Albu- 
querque 5. Wholesale trade: Denver 7, Albuquerque 10. Den- 
ver pay rolls are largely from distribution and move more or 
less in step with trade. Manufacturing industries also above 
last year’s level. Albuquerque pay rolls benefited by heavier 
railroad traffic and larger lumber production than a year ago. 
Collections better than last year. Fres.—No report available. 
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REGION 26: Dec., 98.7 Nov., 95.1 Dec., 1935, 87.1 
Dec.—Index continued upward parallel to U. S. average but 
slightly below. Department store sales 9% above previous 
December. Jan.—Retail trade reported 5% above last January, 
wholesale trade 15%. Smelting and mining companies are 
working at almost full capacity since settlement of the metal 
mine strike. Heavy rains insure good water supply for coming 
crop. Peach crop reported damaged slightly by frost. Un- 
usually heavy snows retarded retail trade and caused some 
losses of sheep and cattle on the range. Collections about the 
same as last year. Fres.—Retail trade only slightly ahead of 
last year, dealers making price reductions in order to move 
inventories. 


REGION 27: Dec., 101.0 Nov., 96.0 Dec., 1935, 87.9 
Dec.—Percentage increases in department store trade over pre- 
vious December: Seattle-Tacoma 15, Spokane 12, Portland 17. 
Jan.—Percentage retail trade changes from previous January: 
Seattle —15, Tacoma no change, Spokane —-10, Portland +10. 
Seattle wholesale trade up 8, Portland 5. Retail and wholesale 
trade retarded by cold and maritime strike. Pay rolls below 
last year because of the strike and consequent curtailed lumber 
production. Other industries doing well. Marked improve- 
ment expected as result of strike settlement. Collections gener- 
ally in line with last vear. Frs.—Port cities reviving rapidly 
since settlement of maritime strike. Unusually heavy snow has 
seriously curtailed lumbering. 


Recion 28: Dec., 107.9 Nov., 101.6 Dec., 1935, 93.9 
Dec.—San Francisco—Oakland department store sales 14% 
above previous December. Substantial gain of index apparently 
caused by prosperity in rural areas. Jan.—Percentage retail 
trade changes from the previous January: San Francisco —10, 
Oakland +10. Sacramento no change, Fresno +10. San 
Francisco wholesale trade down 20. Maritime strike chief 
retarding influence. Rush business expected after settlement. 
Pay rolls generally below last year’s level but expected to 
recover. Collections slower than last year. Fruit and vegetable 
crop badly damaged by freezing. Fres.—Shipping and whole- 
sale trade resumed with accumulated force following maritime 
strike scttlement. Retail trade still sluggish. 


Recion 29: Dec., 108.9 Nov., 101.6 Dec., 1935, 91.9 
Dec.—Los Angeles department store sales, final figures, 18% 
above previous December. Jan.—Percentage retail trade in- 
creases over previous January: Los Angeles 20, San Diego 10, 
Phoenix 20. Los Angeles wholesale trade up 25, Phoenix 10. 
Many Los Angeles industries operating at capacity, pay rolls 
well above last year. Residence construction very active. In 
spite of apparently disastrous freeze, citrus shipments are ex- 
pected to run 75% of 1936 volume. San Diego aircraft pro- 
duction increasing. Collections: generally better than last year. 
Fes.—Wholesale trade and manufacturing encouraged by end 
of shipping strike. Garment makers particularly active. 
Retail trade slightly ahead of last year. 
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1 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS, JULY, 1936-DECEMBER, 1936 

REGION ccosscescesccvces bv. Ss I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 
December, 1936......ecce0 ; 101.8 91.9 91.6 95-5 92.5 95.6 98.1 103.5 107.0 108.9 112.0 108.4 109.2 105.8 102.9 
November, 1936........... 97-7 89.1 89.9 95.1 89.8 90.7 94.8 98.1 106.4 108.5 104.6 96.7 113.8 104.1 99.0 
OClObR,. 3006s. carves susie 88.1 79.7 81.3 88.5 82.8 82.8 §2.5 90.4 92.2 97.2 100.8 89.1 92.7 98.9 97-0 
September, 1936.........06 88.3 81.1 81.4 86.1 79.9 83.4 87.6 85.9 93.6 06.5 096.5 87.5 87.3 93-3 90.9 
ANGE. fO8Grs cr cccacccvee 89.2 77.9 82.8 88.9 85.8 83.9 87.2 91.5 91.6 06.4 101.4 90.5 91.9 97.6 96.8 
July, 1936..ccccccccccccsce 91.7 84.4 87.2 90.5 86.8 88.5 88.7 92.5 91.4 96.2 101.6 93-4 94-4 94.8 100.2 
REGION coscsssvencisessex 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
December, 1936.....+.+-+++ 95-7 97.8 102.2 109.7 111.7 113.3 109.5 107.6 111.9 114.6 119.2 098.7 101.0 107.9 108.9 
November, 1936 see 88.9 90.4 94-9 110.1 105.1 109.7 116.3 100.4 98.7 107.8 114.2 95-1 96.0 101.6 101.6 
October, 1936......+-- Fe 86.9 93.2 gi.1 104.3 97.1 97-9 113.2 107.8 90.7 102.5 105.8 91.3 89.9 gl.2 92.8 
September, 1936 aate 83.2 84.0 87.1 102.0 100.5 100.1 111.9 103.8 116.5 103.2 102.1 95-1 93-4 89.8 91.5 
August, 1936......+. sna 82.6 82.5 91.7 101.3 101.9 103.2 113.1 91.7 104.1 105.6 105.0 97-9 94.6 95.8 03-4 
WONG, 102600 6 co csvcsdccaas 91.5 93.6 93-4 106.3 104.? 101.1 108.1 94.1 97-7 108.1 107.2 91.2 93-4 100.2 100.2 
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ANALYZING THE RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


HE January failures record does 

not indicate any significant change 
in the basic situation, although there 
are various interesting developments 
within the total picture. While the 811 
reported cases constitute a larger figure 
than any month since last May, this is 
not unexpected since January is usually 
the largest month in the year. Much 
more surprising is the fact that liabil- 
ities were only $8,661,000, a figure so 
low that only two months have been 
below it in recent years. 

In considering the trend of failures, 
the Insolvency Index is the most ac- 
curate guide. In constructing the index, 
allowance is made both for the number 
of working days in the month and the 
total number of firms in the industries 
and trades covered by the industrial 
and commercial failure record. It is 
important to keep in mind that since 
June, 1934, many corporations, particu- 
larly the large ones, have met their 
difficulties by invoking Section 77-B 
procedure rather than actual failure. 
These cases are discussed later, on page 
38. It should further be noted that 
many cases of financial embarrassment 
are settled entirely outside of the legal 
structure by compromises and exten- 


sions privately arranged. There is no 
record of the extent of such arrange- 
ments, but it can be assumed that they 
will vary from time to time in much 
the same way as the failures record. 

The Insolvency Index for January 
stands at 45.9. In recent years failures 
reached their low point in September, 
rose to the following January, and then 
declined to September again. Failures 
had declined sharply in 1933, continued 
with little change other than the sea- 
sonal pattern in 1934 and 1935. How- 
ever, in the Spring of 1936, the rate of 
decline was more than usual, so that 
September found the level at close to 
an all-time low record. The January 
figure is 37 per cent above that low 
point, which is a greater upswing than 
in any of the previous three years. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that there is a decided tendency for the 
seasonal variation to flatten out when 
the general level is low. When failures 
are large in number, the January peak 
appears to average 60 per cent or more 
above the previous September. 

The increase over December is un- 
usually small, being 7.7 per cent. This 
is less than that recorded in any year 
since 1920. In the period since Sep- 


MontHLy TREND OF THE INSOLVENCY INDEX 
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NumeBerk or Faiturrs BY MONTHS 





1937 1936 = 1935 1934 
January . Sil 1,077 1,146 1,317 
February . 856 956 =1,017 
March . Se 946 940 1,069 
April . ded 330 «= «1,083 ~—-1,020 
May .. Ar 832 1,004 942 
FINE 5s... ae 993 944 992 
[Lee cretets 639 902 870 
August .... ies 655 884 872 
September . ay? 586 787 77% 
October .. . . : 611 1,056 1,039 
November 688 898 882 
December . 692 gio 933 
Total U.S . 9985 —D5;§10 11,724 


LIABILITIES 


(Thousands of dollars) 


1937 1936 = 1935-1934 
January . 8,661 18,104 14,603 29,035 
February . 14,089 15,217 16,772 
March . . 16,271 15,361 24,002 
April . . 14,157 16,529 22,871 
May ss : 155375: 145339 20,707 
June : 9,177 12,918 20,591 
| erie isin “(3904 “UG3523 “105555 
August : 8,271 13,266 15,703 
September . .  i8tol 273002" 15:552 
October . : 8,266 17,185 16,973 
November 11,532 14,384 14,376 
December . 12,288 15,686 16,981 





Total U.S 147,253 183,013 230,198 
tember, this is offset by an unusual 
advance from September to November. 


The Largest Failures 


It has already been mentioned that 
January liabilities were exceptionally 
small, being less than half of the figure 
for a year ago. This is to be explained 
primarily by the absence of cases with 
extensive liabilities. In January, 1936, 
there were twenty failures with liabil- 
ities exceeding $100,000. The current 
month lists only four such cases. This 
is the smallest number of failures in 
this class in any month in recent years. 
The previous low figure occurred twice 
earlier in this year, in both August and 
October, when there were eight cases 
each. 

These four cases are worthy of brief 
comment. One was a small construc- 
tion company with large liabilities. 
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Dun’s InNsoLveNcy INDEX 


Apparent Annual Number of Failures for Each 
10,000 Listed Enterprises 


1937 1936 1935 1934 
January 2 fos. 450 62:8 66:7 970 
February . ae 56.4 66.0 67.3 
ROUGE oeceorsr esta lore 53.0 55.0 60.4 
ye ne Pe 50.3 63.5 62.4 
| Se an ae 46.3 58.8 55.4 
ME So Sees cies 4455 57-5 58.4 
WBN ga con tee Ss dads 38.2 52.8 51.2 
yt: Se re 36.2 49.8 49.5 
September ...... 33-4 50.0 48.8 
Oeta ners hors, be .6s 35-9 61.8 60.7 
November ...... 44-3 59-4 55.8 
December <....... 42.6 53.3 56.6 
Monthly Average. 45.9 45.3 57.9 58.6 


The other three were manufacturing 
enterprises. One of these, in the iron 
and steel industry, has been a single 
family affair since its incorporation in 
i908. Capital stock during the years 
increased from $40,000 to $500,000. 
Operations were profitable prior to 
1930, but there were yearly losses since 
then, until the plant was finally closed 
down in 1935. The present suit for 
receivership was brought by the holder 
of a real estate mortgage given in 1932. 
It is stated that all assets will probably 
be sold and that the business will not 
be reopened. 

The second case, a hosiery manufac- 
turer with $100,000 capital stock out- 
standing and a large bond issue, has 
been handicapped by _ insufficient 
working capital, as well as by a heavy 
mortgage and banking indebtedness. 
It originally acquired its plant and 
equipment in 1924 from the receiver 
of a bankrupt concern. The plant has 
been closed since last January. An at- 
tempt to open up in September was 
unsuccessful because of labor troubles. 
The present petition in bankruptcy was 
voluntary. 

The third manufacturing company 
was a brewery which had never started 
actual operations, although in 1934 it 
acquired the property of a brewing 
company which had gone into receiver- 
ship. A large share of the new capital 
raised went into machinery and equip- 
ment. From time to time, various 
applications for receivership have been 
filed, and a reorganization was under- 


Fartures By INpustriAL Groups AND SIZE OF LIABILITIES 
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UNDER $5,000 
™ $100,000 and over 
om ee st E 
ae a a ye eS Se eS 
1934 1935 1936 1937 
taken last Fall, introducing new in- oe eee 
terests (number) (number) (%) 
re Manufacturing .... 174 136 —22 
The January record of 77-B cases (see Wholesale Trade... 89 90 tes 
page 38) likewise indicates that few Retail Trade....... 704 = 498 —29 
‘ ; i p Construction ...... 51 45 —I12 
large enterprises are finding it neces- Commercial Service. 59 a dis 
sary to reorganize at the present time. — pipet 
x 02) eee 1,077 811 —25 


Failures by Industry 


Both last year and this, the January 
rise was caused primarily by increased 
failures in trade, both retail and whole- 
sale. Manufacturing failures were ac- 
tually less than in December in both 
years. Commercial service has appre- 
ciable increases, while construction was 
little changed. A comparison of this 
month with a year ago is of some in- 
terest, since it shows the change in the 
level of failures by industrial groups. 
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The outstanding feature is the be- 
havior of wholesale trade, which shows 
no improvement over the level of a 
year ago, although in the Fall it reach- 
ed a lower point than it did at any time 
last year. In spite of the improvement 
in general conditions in the construc- 
tion industry, the last year when meas- 
ured by failures shows less improve- 
ment than manufacturing and trade. 

When the January record is exam- 
ined by more detailed industry groups, 
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Faiures By Divisions oF INpUstRY—JANUARY, 1937 AND 1936 it is seen that in manufacturing a de- 
cline since last January has taken place 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 
in every important branch of activity 












































Number Liabilines : ; 
aoa ay pias am ie jan. except iron and steel, and machinery. 
MANUFACTURING 1937 1936 1936 1937 1936 1936 ‘Textiles, especially, have shown mark- 
RU een eee hs se eras 3 36 oO 575 77 588 : " 
Textil ast Se 34 3 4 = 774 1,588 ed improvement, with the forest pro- 
PRR Gace esha w ose a ee bebe oat 25 27 39 174 477 1,779 nom ears te 
Borest Products .... ........55. saath 9 15 18 185 329 925 ducts group making the best record. 
Paper, Printing and Publishing....... 10 11 12 148 144 102 In wholesaling, foods, clothing, fuels, 
Chemicals and Drugs......... ae 5 10 81 27 184 and chemicals and drugs contributed 
SE IR ge one eo 4 57 : : : 
to the increase over December, with the 
Leather and Leather Products......... 7 10 8 139 696 403 : 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Products. ...... 3 3 5 27 145 265 latter group representing the most un- 
PS bo re 8 6 8 339 48 g5 favorable record over a year ago. 
Maciencry See rane see tas 9 9 5 65 234 61 In retailing, every group except res- 
Transportation Equipment ....... mate I 2 4 6 69 72 oo a 
: taurants shows lower figures than a 
All Other eee ects Ba avatar nies 22 13 25 260 121 360 ‘ © ; 
—_  - — —_-— —— ——  —— year ago, with the general merchandise 
Total Manufacturing. ............... 136141 174 2,502 3121-59834 and drug groups cutting their failures 
Per cent of month's total Seaeiee ee 16.8 20.4 16.2 28.9 25-4 322 O° e : 
by more than half. The increase over 
nee =. nee . ; December occurred in every group ex- 
‘ oducts, F s, Groce 28 28 72 a5 7 : ’ 
a: roducts, s, STOCEMCS...... 3 43 47 3,014 719 cept drugs, with foods and apparel 
Clothing and Furnishings. ..... feeds 8 4 10 68 39 109 : 
Dry Goods.and Textiles. .........5.. I 3 6 167 leading. 
ane Ruliding Maecxials, Hardware 4 4 5 50 96 116 Failures by Size 
Chemicals and Drugs. .............. 7 3 2 86 42 3 
RTOS erence. beeRe 5 I 3 67 I 227 The only available measure of the 
Sag eee > 22 248 4 . . ° 
secret Products ............... 4 ; : a oii 66 size of the enterprises covered by this 
wo a 1” ie 4 ) 57 149 44 ° . : he : 
oe 0600 me e ne = ae aso report is their liabilities. Obviously, 
—_—- —-— this is not a measure of capitalization, 
Total Wholesale Trade.............. go 78 89 1,07 3,953 1723 
Per cent of month’s total............ Tt neo 8.2 12 32.2 g.5 Pay rolls, or volume of sales. However, 
since small companies cannot usually 
RETAIL TRADE =o d] 
— 89 sie _ run up large liabilities and large com- 
IRE Re mera oo ern NS eR, eI a coe 159 124 174 93 ) 3 : ° 3 yahiliti 
See ee C fe i _ = “za panies will not fail for small liabilities, 
General Merchandise ...... 23 21 48 179 217 480 it can be used for rough comparison 
append Pale teil te erie ier okie nas pa ieee 2 121 72 169 896 552 £5327 month by month to indicate any basic 
Furniture, Houschold Furnishings eae 22 18 26 189 go 774 chanoes, Of course, an upward nme. 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware ae f 24 41 248 209 455 xi! . ° 
Sein Miaiat,  _. ee 27 48 536 me 413. ment in prices should tend to increase 
II 5056 ot ore Sa cay 43 36 43 477 42 365 the apparent size of failures. 
al ce ecenseues seeererenseres 20 3! 53 525 a5 314 It has already been mentioned that 
PSR on es i oe Seg st ( 297 235 61 : : : 
a ee. eee anaes “i "14 there were few very large failures in 
Total Retail “Trade... 0. 6... 5c ek va 498 398 704 3,746 35135 6,245 January. The actual grouping, as com- 
Per cent of month’s total............ 61.4 57-5 65.5 43.2 25.5 34-6 pared with a year ago, is as follows: 
ConsTRUCTION Liabilities Jan. 1936 Jan. 1937 Change 
Seneral Gontractors. ........4.0.0066% 9 6 6 204 246 683 (number) (number) (%) 
Carpenters and Builders............. 12 20 503 929 1,312 Under $5,000...... 474 363 —25 
Building Sub-Contractors ........... 25 24 25 308 290 440 $5,000—$25,000 .. 476 371 —22 
KoiherAGantatiers.. .. osc sh aces ss I 136 $25,000—$100,000 . 107 73 = 
eon ———- ——— uae Over $100,000..... 20 4 —8o 
Worl ConsieGon .. 6s ds cee ee 45 43 51 1,015 1,601 2,435 — — 
Per cent of month’s total............ 5-5 6.2 4.7 riz 13.0 13-4 ORAL 8s, she 1,077 811 —25 
a a It is obvious that the reduction has 
Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors.......... 11 7 16 62 69 160 been most marked in the larger groups. 
ee Buses, Taxis, etc...... coe Il 10 12 101 256 142. ‘This trend has been apparent for some 
oO, TROAT Beg ee Pa seam a ee 2 6 5 : : : - peqees 
: ; a = 961 time. In 1934, failures with liabilities 
RUMESNADEI AS ioe copter OR IAT eu ie or alec 2 2 3 7 10 17 
(ES re 5 5 - 29 65 6> over $25,000 were 15.7 per cent of the 
ea aes At ee halon nies 11 7 15 112 63 527 total; in 1935, 12.4 per cent; and in 
Total Commercial Service........... 42 32 59 326 478 1,867 1936, 11.5 per cent. 
Per cent of month’s total............ 5.2 4.6 5-4 3.8 3.9 10.3 During January, the increased trade 
MUNN ESR Soe Loca a ek ice eweisas 811 692 1,077 8,661 12,288 18,104 failures occurred among the very small 
[ 36 ] 
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second size group, between $5,000 and _ for the fact that the floods in the Mid- Districts 
$25,000, in retailing. In manufactur- west in the latter part of the month 200 
ing, with slightly fewer failures as a halted legal processes and reporting BOSTON 
group during the month, the tendency _ temporarily. ~ 
was toward smaller companies. The month’s increase was slightly f 
Comparison by Federal Reserve Dis- less in the twenty-five largest cities 
tricts with last year, in order of change, than in the balance of the country, 0 
is as follows: bringing the proportion almost exactly 
Federal Reserve Jan. 1936 Jan. 1937 Change to their last year’s proportion of about 
(number) (number) (%) 45 per cent in the cities. 300 
[Do | Ce See aa aa E 39 II —72 5 I oe 
ees lee 49 - —47 Only four of the cities recorded a | 
Philadelphia ..... 74 2 —3: decline from December, being Phila- a 
New York..... 391 _ —25 — delphia, Cleveland, San Francisco, and a 
Cleveland ..... 62 46 —26 , i —_ h 
Chetek: . a8 a _3¢6 Minneapolis. owever, when com- F 
BOStONy «5600s 109 85 —22 pared with a year ago, seventeen of the 100+ NEW YORK 
oe Bebe . ie pee —21 twenty-five were lower. 
Chicago .... 121 103 —15 E 
DAE oda Stee 34 31 —9 ‘ . 
Minneapolis ..... 18 18 Canadian Failures . — 
Richmond ........ 61 2 2 F — ; 
on Se ae +39 Canadian failures during January — 50} 
TO ersaiatcv ats 1,077 811 —25 numbered g3 with liabilities of $644,000. ‘ | = 
. ’ , Since January is usually a high month 
The regional record for the month ~, . ne spies - L CLEVELAND 
, it is surprising that it is below both 
shows an unusual pattern. Compared 
eink Paneschus. ti Stein ih November and December, 1936. 100 
er, the seven Eastern dis- ee Nena 
— Smaller liabilities have been recorded y L 
tricts and Chicago showed increases; - : a 
ie in only three other months in recent 5 
the five Western districts showed slight <a = 0 
decreases. The Middle Atlantic St pi , “ RICHM 
tic States,“ ‘The decline has been much greater ON CHMOND 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl-_ . . . ° pn 
: : : in manufacturing than in the other 2 
vania, which constitute around 4o per 3... al a ° 
ee divisions of industry. =: ATLANTA 
cent of all failures showed a percentage : 50 
: il ab h Fail Although the reduction from last 2 ee. el 
increase well above the average. Fail- . . Sate 
eatin: tes ices Geek eaeel = we month was greatest in Ontario, when 0 
) ates contir . - : : 
Freer he oe alae compared with last year, the decline L CHICAGO 
move upward for the thir . 
iii E The Rich d oe igh was most marked in Quebec. These 
; € Kichmond district, con- . Am 
ieee two Provinces accounted for three- ' nao 
spicuous in the table above for its in- 
fourths of the January failures. L 
crease over last January, showed much ___ 
: : Note: IN’s STA CA (IE h 2 ach 
the greatest current increase, especially wane ies genie gr ree oe eiaun, Posie 0 ST. LOUIS 
. Ae ees sities, by industrial divisions, and by size of liabiliti . 
in Virginia, West Virginia, and North 9 {i po a yom tinea iii alti 50 ae ee 
Faitures IN Feperat Reserve Distric’ , Div Y > INDUSTRY 1U 3 , 
f ES I :=DERAL aun a emniians BY IVISIONS OF INDUSTRY—JANUARY, 1937 MINNEAPOLIS 
(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) ws? 
Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial : 
facturing Trade Trade struction Service Total T | 
District No. Liab. No. Liab. No. Liab. No. Liab. No. Liab. No. Liab. so KANSAS CITY 
Boston... 303% 0) eee 7, 229 7 28 §1 254 5 5a § “25 85 588 Pot Ptissgserah 
New Yorks... @).... 58 942 32 568 158 1,454 20 670 12 138 280 3,772 0 
Philadelphia tee. AEE 295 4 80 24 279 3 6k 2 10 44 734 DALLAS 
Cleveland .... (4)... 9 19l 5 23 30 231 ee 4 46 449 50+ 
Richmond .... (5)... 4 L1G § 84 47 299 I II 4 13 61 523 AO, a 
Atlanta ...... (6)... 2 39 «(Ob 4g. 40 ran 4.4 ix. he 196— By 249 0 
Chicago: «...... o) eae 14 47% “¥2 101 67 472 5 32 5 36 103 1,114 SAN FRANCISCO 
Se. Bours... ..... CO). <. 2 > y ee 223i 35 3 ot ae 40 eae 238 N 
Minneapolis .. (9)... I 2 : a 15 27 Ae > 2 4 18 143 ak 
Kansas City. ..(10)... 2 3r 4 41 18 107. 1 % 2 3 26 203 § 
Dallas: . 3.55 ::: CED) ce = Se 8 9 7 ee She) dea ae 11 42 a 
San Francisco. (12)... 16 157 II 74 39 213. 9 ae | 6§) 63a | SG 608 
igs,” ‘liam, liam sities: < dalam. ibn <a od “cleans OLrrirrriripitirripititririsririiirisiis 
Petal WU. Sea. echoes 136 2,502 90 1,072 498 3,746 45 1,015 42 326 811 8,661 1935 1936 1937 
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77-B CASES AUGMENT FAILURE FIGURES 


PPLICATIONS for corporate re- 

organization under Section 77-B 
of the Bankruptcy Act totaled 32 for 
the month of January. January was a 
four-week month, and when the com- 
parison with the 39 cases in the five- 
week month of December is reckoned 
on a weekly basis, it shows a slight 
increase in the weekly average from 
7.8 in December to 8.0 in January. This 
is so slight that it can hardly be called 
a seasonal movement in accord with 
the increase in the number of indus- 


77-B APPLICATIONS BY MONTHS 
Weekly 





SMALL NUMBER OF JANUARY CASES 


trial commercial failures. However, 
the seasonal pattern appears to be de- 
fined by small cases. In the past two 
Januarys, both the largest failures and 
the 77-B cases have declined. 
Although there were four weeks 
rather than five, the number of cases in 
the five divisions covered by failures 
was unchanged from December. How- 
ever, the “others” group, consisting 
chiefly of finance and real estate com- 
panies, fell from twelve to five, which 
is within one of the low record for such 
cases established last July. This con- 
forms to the apparent trend, according 


mergers of two or more companies 
already well established, four succeeded 
partnerships, and three were incorpora- 
tions of individual businesses started 
by the fathers of the present officers. 


77-B AppLicaTIoNs BY Main Divisions or IN- 
DUSTRY—JANUARY, 1937 AND 19306 

Jan. Dee. Jan. 

1937 1936 1936 


Manufactning: .. 5 i. ec 18 17 34 
Wholesale Trade.......... 2 4 a 
Retail Trade 4 2 12 
COMSUTUCHION «os os ee ss I I 
Commercial Service : 2 4 15 
MOVHERS 8 oda 8 is ocean 5 iz 15 
g} fo | | at: eee cae ae 32 39 84 
































1934 Monthly Average ~~ to which manufacturing cases are more —— 
te \. d : Scots B | * Not included in tabulation of commercial 
rere ees eee 20. = ~ ¢ br ha a fie d 
folly ae and more dominating the 77-b record. failures, such as real estate and investment com- 
Teg eC fae 3 23.3 a ’ A 
, id _ The month’s cases grouped accord- _ panies. 
TPCT a aerate 102 20.4 ; ar Pore : ‘ 
September ..........-. 62 15.5 ing to date of incorporation in their 
Dixie one are 73. 18.3 present form fall conveniently into That some of the present difficulties 
ec 100 20.0 . . a . c eileen goss _ See ee ‘mote 
hotion 97 24.3 thirds, one-third having incorporated W¢T¢ merely recurrences, is indicated by 
ieee —— : : prac “ ] < < og & ) N 
— ' ; : since 1929, one-third between 1920 and the fact that oe had at ide cali aaiianaseaad 
otal 7 months........ 031 21.0 f : settlement with creditors in previous 
1929, and the other third prior to 1920. hs 
1935 Obi wmiumbmuiun LS receivership, and one 
. = e rece ympanies only six were ; cae 
January ........---..: 104 20.8 . ei as: . had received a large R.F.C. loan. 
February ............- 74 18.5 entirely new enterprises starting in i ; ae 
ihe . 84 vip eaves 9 ¢ Causes of the present difficulties 
Ss Sect e business since 1929, and half of all the : if 
oo eee - wee 28.0 ee “te were primarily accumulated operating 
a ‘ = = 25" 27% -O Ve -S WE gine Sta c 
we = _ mpanies were originally started prior losses over the recent period of poor 
Saree Sere ae 5 a 4 4 a 
<a a 82 = business, although many of the firms 
Bene Noneeacaackehh, ane” 19.0 In connection with their formation, — yeported good 1936 business. Frequent- 
September . : 51 12.8 ne osc 3 : a ° 
Sh 3 ne it 1s interesting to note that out of the ly there was heavy funded debt. Some 
November . 44 11.0 32 companies six had purchased the of the older companies were handi- 
December . «. 79 19.8 assets of bankrupt firms, five were capped by obsolete plant equipment. 
Total 12 months 1,020 19.6 
‘ase Montuiy TREND oF 77-B Cases, 1934-1937 
January ...... ie 84* 16.8 30 ee Se a. ] ~ ] 
OS! a : 71 17.8 
March ..<.... Peres 50 12.5 | 
April ..... ESN e si” 10.2 [ 
Ray... : ae 46 11.5 | 
June... pahle bathe niaalyce 59 14.8 TAN 
ee ee ee ae eae 41* 8.2 2 : V 
PO eee 33 8.3 g | 
September .... ; 29 7.3 S | 
OCT SS ee : si* 10.2 =< | | 
November ........ 34 8.5 3 | | 
December ..... 62.4006 39* 7.8 : | 
onion a 10 = 
Total 12 months we 588 £11 WN 
1937 | 
January 32 8.0 
Total 32 months....... «2,271 | 
—— oe SC a BT PRESS eae it ab) \ el eee 
* A five-week month 1934 1935 1936 1937 
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SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS | 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 
More detailed figures appear in ‘‘Dun’s SratisticaL Review” 


Dun & Bradstreet 
Wholesale Commodity Price Index 


Bank Clearings—22 U. S. Cities 






































Monthly Daily Average 
(000,000 Omitted ) (ooo Omitted) C Feb. 1, Jan. 1, 
roups: I Ic 
1937 1936 1935 1937 1936 1935 he ~— 
: : . a - . a eee Breadstuffs ......... $0.1567  $0.1632 
pennany -- $27,226 $25,262 $23,319 91,089,027 9971015 — 090,005 Lavestnele...... . cass .3676 3651 
| February eae 22,065 19,108 9595348 868,545 Provisions ......... 2.877 2.9326 | 
March . 26,610 24,354 1,023,446 936,678 UCU ener 2463 2426 
April 24,711 22,809 950,423 877,269 Hides and Leather. . . 1.1688 1.1238 
Nesriecsccian, ties: 22,473 23,103 898,917 888,558 WOWONOS. . 5 o-2.c occas 3.2797 3.1788 
hanes age Raeits pray Ge 80<.680 | ee eee ee 8205 8293 
penser aS Reh, Niece 254 Bed Ss ae ah es 95» i Coal and Coke 011g .O11Q 
July 24,918 24,291 ve eeee 958,385 934209 {| Oils ........ 6225 .6098 
August . 21,269 22,3130 wee 818,038 826,407 Naval Stores.. . .1367 1353 
September . 23,927 ZOGUG) 6 ates 957,080 874,417 Building Materials .1380 1377 
October 25,852 a ren 994,308 926,000 Chemicals and Drugs 8436 8436 
5 Miscellaneous 5621 5623 
November 24,554 2.2 J.) sere 1,116,091 967,000 
December 31,153 24,089 1,198,192 963,560 All Commodities. ... $11.2320 $11.1360 
Total $298,942 $273,081 $987,628 $904,606 (First of Month) 1937 1936 
January . $11.1360 $10.3641 
February 11.2320 10.0204 
Maelo... «cess 9.9196 
Building Permit Values for 215 Cities April ...........-. 9.8541 
ERs: 5 od oitarao nes % 9.8191 
By Geographical Groups WER d 5. ster asco wcrb 9-7374 
January January Change December Change Joly eBeeeeereocge | scours 9.8538 
Groups: 1937 1936 Piet. 1936 P. Ct. a chat 
r e -. . . ie TOPCCMIBER 66. eens 10.1907 
New England 910,152,551 $2,278,432 +346.9 $7,253,198 +40.4 ONIONEE i ekecese | tn kex- 10.2716 
Middle Atlantic. 18,490,172 17,413,193 + 6.2 22,939,712 —19.4 November 10.2214 
South Atlantic. 7,134,987 55754,412 + 24.0 7:727;746 — 7.7 December ....... 10.7895 
East Central. 10,763,071 10,654,228 + 1.0 17,016,511 — 36.7 = 
| South Central 7,715;075 7,575,089 + 1.8 10,299,696 —25.1 Monthly Average. $11.1840 $10.0989 
| West Central. 1,834,287 1,667,229 + 10.0 3,216,717 — 43.0 
| Mountain 941,526 1,071,408 — 12.1 1,243,705 —24.3 
| acific . ae > 22, 3,859,778 — 18.6 ’ 
aaa Bes iatir acs 8,543,313 + 32.0 I 859577 adic Dun’s Index Number 
> paps $68,341,235 $54,957,904 + 24.4 $83,557,063 —18.2 of Wholesale Commodity Prices 
New York City $12,639,272 $14,105,246 + 10.4 $16,363,201 —22.8 Feb. 1, Jan. 1, 
Outside N. Y. C $55,701,963 $40,852,658 + 36.3 $67,193,862 —I7.1 Groups: 1937 1937 
| Breadstuffs ........-. $36.296 =$36.515 
| Meat . ; ; 21.487 21.152 
| Dairy and Garden 23.819 24.621 
| Ka . rk > > | 
| World Visible Wheat Supplies Ces Yet, a Oe 
Clothing .... 5.2 -9eeles 34.124 
(Thousands of Bushels) BACCA Si 3. cei 620.5 25.259 25.198 
| Total Miscellaneous ....... 41.943 42.022 
| BS: U.S. Total U.S. U.K.* America Ie liti 7 $506 
: oe j ‘ 2 a fe 
East of Pacific and Canada and Conti- and All Commodities TOES ane 
1936 Rockies Coast Canada both Coasts ~—— Afloat nent * Europe (First of Month) 1937 1936 
Dee;..5 67,846 6,088 113,800 187,734 46,900 55,500 240,134 January ......... $206.544 $178.063 
Dees Fz 66,774 6,054 110,957 183,785 43,900 6,800 234,485 February 203.206 179.045 
| Dec. 19 64,864 53933 110,265 181,062 2,600 6,400 230,062 | Se ee ee 179.601 
| Dec. 26 63,416 6,072 110,082 179,570 41,100 7,000 227,670 701) Oe rer 173-649 
a | SS are ene 173.485 
| 1937 a 
| PG oc aaleeee . “adkonees 172.136 
{ Jan. 2 62,410 6,137 107,868 176,415 43,800 6,300 226,515 Raber ode nes 178.240 
| Jan. 9 60,004 6,376 107,084 173,464 46,300 6,200 225,964 AUB asea sy: Canter 181.878 
| Jan. 16 57,380 6,185 104,078 167,643 49,600 6,300 223,543 SeiteMmbeh Uc ys oxy. - 2 eee 182.498 
| Jan. 23 5551-43 6,063 100,793 161,999 56,800 5,700 224,499 CMU terete eee ee 183.153 
| Jan. 30 52,471 6,119 97,839 156,429 60,600 5,400 222,429 NOVEMBER... .< 5 oca.<:s 184.397 
Feb. 6 50,134 5,902 97,520 153,550 65,500 5,200 224,256 DECOMDEE cect ewe eens 192.959 
* Reported by Broomhall. Monthly Average.... $204.875 $179.925 | 
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THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS 


Population 
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PopuLaTIoN—Since 1930 the average annual population gain has been 
919,286; for the decade before, it was 1,700,000. This affects products 
with a fairly constant per capita consumption. 


HE Bureau of the Census has announced its estimate 

of population for the United States by six-month 
intervals since the last census in 1930. These estimates are 
computed on the basis of birth, death, and migration 
records. 

In seven years, the total population for continental United 
States has increased by 6,435,000 persons. In the previous 
decade, 1920 to 1930, the increase was over 17,000,000. 
To a considerable extent the difference in the rate of in- 
crease is due to a change in the amount of immigration. 
Up to 1930, there was a considerable net immigration, 
exceeding half a million in several years. Since then, 
there has been an excess of departures over arrivals, partic- 
ularly large in 1932 and 1933. 

This marked reduction in the rate of population increase 
is a most important fact. Many products have a fairly con- 
stant per capita consumption. Their uptrend has been a 
reflection of the population record. The immigrant addi- 
tions were usually adults, quickly affecting consumption. 
Consequently, with the present additions chiefly the result 
of natural population increase, the upward trends for such 
commodities will be materially affected. 

The Census Bureau’s estimates are as follows: 


MILLIONS oF PERSONS MILLIONS OF PERSONS 


YEAR JAN. 1 JuLY I YEAR JAN. 1 Jury 1 
1930 «122.5. 123.1 1934 126.2 =126.6 
1931 123.7 124.1 1935 127.1 127.5 
1932 124.6 125.0 1936 128.0 128.4 
1933 125.4 125.8 1937 128.9 (preliminary) 


It is interesting to note that the increase is always 
perceptibly higher in the last six months than in the first 
half of the year. 


= 


FROM THE MONTH'S RECORD 


Foreign Trade 


THE RECOVERY in domestic trade has been somewhat 
paralleled by the behavior of foreign trade. The low point 
in both exports and imports was reached in the first five 
months of 1933. Exports gained rapidly thereafter under 
the impetus of the reduction of the gold content of the 
dollar, since a given unit of foreign currency was thus 
enabled to obtain more dollars in the foreign exchange 
market than before. In 1934, exports exceeded imports vy 
nearly $500,000,000. 

While exports continued to advance in 1935 and 1936, 
the increase in the value of imports has been much more 
striking in the last two years. In 1936, commodity imports 
and exports more nearly balanced than in any previous year 
in the twentieth century, the so-called “favorable” balance 
of trade being about $34,000,000. Imports actually ex- 
ceeded exports in seven months. For the year as a whole, 
imports were 18 per cent larger than in 1935, while the 
exports increase was 7 per cent. 

A number of factors are present as explaining the current 
trend. Among those of particular importance is the fact 
that there has been greater improvement in United States 
purchasing power than for the world as a whole, so as a 
nation we have tended to buy more than we have sold. In 
addition, the two facts that imports include a larger per- 
centage of raw materials than exports, and that raw material 
prices have advanced more than those of finished goods, 
combine to increase the dollar value of imports more than 
exports. Of temporary significance, yet important in the 
1936 figures, were the drought and the maritime strike, 
both of which tended to encourage imports rather than 
exports. 
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Exports anpD Imports—Foreign trade has grown as domestic business 
activity increased. In 1933 exports gained rapidly; during the last two 
years the increase in imports has been striking. 


During 1936, imports of both gold and silver were below 
the high levels of 1935. Nevertheless, gold imports ex- 
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ceeded gold exports by over $1,100,000,000, and the excess of 
silver imports was $180,000,000. 


Railroad Equipment 
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FREIGHT Cars INSTALLED AND ON OrnpER—Railroad equipment sales nearly 
reached zero during the depression. On December 31, 1936, there were 
more on order than at any year-end since 1929. 


THE RaILRoADs in the United States had more new freight 
cars and steam locomotives on order on December 31, 1936, 
than on any corresponding date since 1929, and this despite 
the large quantity of new equipment installed during 1935. 

The impetus of government aid is evident in the record 
for 1934. However, 1935 saw a decided slump in new 
orders. The present level of orders is extremely encourag- 
ing for the new year, since railroad equipment cannot be 
completed overnight. 

Of the total number of freight cars on order at the be- 
ginning of the year, coal cars numbered 10,020; plain box 
cars, 9,445; automobile box cars, 2,977; refrigerator cars, 
2,871; and flat cars, 279. 

The record of steam locomotives closely parallels that 
of freight cars except that while there were some new 
installations in 1934 and 1935, the end of both years saw 
almost no orders on hand, there being only 5 at the end of 
last year. However, 1936 production advanced from 40 
in 1935 to 87, and the number of steam locomotives on order 
at the end of 1936 was 297, well over the total production of 
the last five years. 


Voluntary Groups 


Tue votuntary and Co-operative Groups Magazine has 
just completed a tabulation of voluntary groups and their 
members in the food retailing field by States and by the 
type of sponsorship. Although there are less than twice as 
many wholesaler-sponsored groups than _retailer-owned 
groups, they average a larger membership so that in total 
they include three-fourths of all the member outlets. Based 
upon this estimate, it is reported that the last two years saw 
a marked shift in the volume of food retailing from food 
chain outlets to voluntary and co-operative group stores. 
The estimate for 1937 is that the volume of sales for such 


groups is 35 per cent while chains include 22 per cent of 
all food retailing. 

The report remarks that most super-markets are run 
either by retail members of group organizations or by their 
sponsoring headquarters. In the West, the volume of these 
single stores is frequently equal to or greater than the vol- 
ume of many Eastern wholesalers. 

It is interesting to note that the development of these 
voluntary groups is by no means uniform geographically. 
Among wholesaler-sponsored groups, 25,415 of the 93,546 
retailers are listed under New York State. California is 
second with less than 10,000, and Illinois third. Among 
the retailer-owned groups, Pennsylvania is the leader with 
over 20 per cent of all retailer members. New York is in 
second place with less than 12 per cent, and California third. 
The Southern States appear to have little development of 
voluntary groups. Of course, areas such as the Mountain 
States do not have sufficient population to support many 
retail outlets of any kind. 

The average size of the wholesaler-sponsored groups is 
156 stores, while the retailer-owned groups average only 98 
stores per group. 










STATE TABULATION OF VOLUNTARY GROUPS AND THEIR RETAIL MEMBERS 






























as of January, 1937 
Wholesaler Retailer Total 

Sponsored Groups Owned Groups 

Groups Retailers Groups Retailers Groups Retailers 
Alabama 3 75 3 244 6 319 
Arizona - - 2 235 2 235 
Arkansas 3 82 ~ - 3 " 
California 19 9,852 7 2,015 26 11,86 
Colorado 5 1,000 1 87 6 1,087 
Connecticut 13 1,057 8 416 21 1,473 
Delaware 2 190 1 151 3 341 
Dist. of Columbia 5 313 3 483 8 796 
Plorida 7 341 2 41 9 
Georgia 5 370 5 351 10 
Idaho 2 68 1 Fr 3 
Illinois 40 8,038 26 1,187 66 
Indiana 25 3,029 6 314 31 
Iowa 6 1,296 19 1,195 2s 
Kansas 10 1,573 3 212 13 
Kentucky 6 990 2 99 8 
Louisiana 5 149 2 85 i 
Maine ll 1,356 z 57 12 
Maryland 10 931 4 816 14 
Massachusetts 44 4,208 19 1,406 63 
Michigan 23 2,227 22 1,773 45 
Minnesota 15 2,574 4 1,610 19 
Mississippi 6 95 - - 6 
Missouri 16 298 K 1,135 23 
Montana 2 34 3 86 5 
Nebraska 4 692 3 120 7 
Nevada - - - - - 
New Hampshire 8 464 = - 8 
New Jersey 16 ,008 11 1,194 27 
New Mexico a 9 - - 1 
New York 64 25,415 39 4,022 103 
North Carolina 4 514 7 396 11 
North Dakota - 140 - - - 
Ohio 46 4,348 13 1,393 
Oklahoma 3 356 3 42 
Oregon 8 1,429 7 1,320 5 
Pennsylvania 62 6,672 46 2082 108 
Rhode Island 8 544 3 47 3 
South Carolina - - 10 32 10 
South Dakota 4 335 _ - 4 
Tennessee 10 653 6 70 16 
Texas 15 1,820 5 195 ie) 
Utah 3 575 1 17 4a 
Vermont 6 411 - - 6 
Virginia 12 1,086 13 935 25 
Washingto 16 1,205 4 1,043 20 
West Vi a 9 73 7 336 16 
Wisconsin 17 1,480 3 1,273 40 
Wyoming 1 6 - - 1 
Total-January-1937 600 93,546 350 34,193 












Votuntary Groups—In number of retailers in these groups, New York, 
Pennsylvania, California, and Illinois lead. It ts estimated that such groups 
are doing 35 per cent of the food retailing. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BUSINESS 


HERE 


HEN the time comes for the 
present Administration to decide 
what shall be done with Maine and 
Vermont that decision should not be 
Their citizens are sim- 
ply unpredictable. 
In December, for instance, one siz- 
able strike was in progress and final 


made in haste. 


plans were being laid for another. 
Contemporaneously thirty-four work- 
ers of the Old Tavern Farm, Portland, 
Maine, paid for space in the Evening 
Express to publish a notice of gratitude 
to their employer over their signatures. 
In part, it said: 

‘ . But not a word have we read 
(in newspapers carrying bonus an- 
nouncements) of workers thanking 
their bosses for this, and much more, 
for seeing them through the tough 
years. That’s why we are speaking 
out in this space, which we are pay- 
ing for ourselves, and without knowl- 
edge to the management of our Com- 


” 


pany. 


About Justification 


Ever since Johann Gutenberg’s fam- 
ous Bibles appeared in 1450 with an 
even right-hand margin, readers have 
taken for granted a neat block of type 
on a rectangular page. But such an 
achievement with typewritten copy is 
still considered exceptional, the rare 
product of trial and error. 

Stull employing retyping as a part of 
the method, a new device attachable to 
the carriage assembly of an ordinary 
typewriter simplifies considerably the 
tedious process and achieves neater re- 
sults, distributing equal spaces between 
all words in a given line. The manu- 
facturer is the Justi-Typer Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. The Justi-Typer 
can also place spaces between the let- 
ters of a word to emphasize its im- 
portance. Finally, it can center with 
precision typewritten headings com- 
prising an uneven number of char- 
acters. 


AND 


THERE WITH THE 

Entailing a second typing and oper- 
ation of the Justi-Typer, the new 
process requires from two to three 


times the normal typing time. 


Synthetic Glass—Plus 


WITH succEEDING weeks the disclo- 
sure of more and more diverse qualities 
makes it increasingly difficult to believe 
that there can be such a substance as 
du Pont’s “Lucite.” Until the day 
when it begins to enjoy wide commer- 
cial use and everyone has seen it for 
himself, it seems destined to be con- 
sidered as improbable as Paul Bunyan’s 
mammoth blue ox, Babe. 

“Lucite” is transparent, colorless, 
clearer than optical glass, half as heavy 
as common glass, and non-shatterable. 
It is not inflammable in the ordinary 
sense. Like quartz, sheets and rods of 
“Lucite” have “edge-lighting” qual- 
ities; like wood, half-inch rods are 
flexible and will spring back into the 
air if thrown sharply against a stone 
floor; like other plastics, it can be fabri- 


Du Pont’s “Lucite” can be cut, sawed, 
machined, tooled, molded, or cast, mak- 
ing possible a great variety of objects. 





AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


cated in many tinted shades and full 
colors. 

This much one can readily prove for 
himself. According to du Pont’s Plas- 
tics Department, it will also transmit 
a large proportion of the sun’s ultra- 
violet rays and will resist five tons pres- 
sure a square inch. Although there is 
as yet no known commercial use for 
its phosphorescence, it will retain ultra- 
violet light for at least ten seconds. 

“Lucite,” a thermo-plastic, is known 
to chemists as methyl methacrylate 
polymer. It can be sawed, cut, drilled, 
and polished. It will soften at tem- 
peratures between go and 115 degrees 
centigrade, and in liquid form it can 
be used to impregnate wood, cloth, and 
paper, making them more resistant to 
water, oils, and chemicals. The sub- 
stance itself is impervious to alcohol, 
alkali, and acids. 

It is still too early to know which its 
most valuable uses may be. Although 
du Pont has a list of forty or fifty possi- 
bilities, it is certain that there are many 
more which will only emerge in the 
fullness of time and ingenuity. But 
encouraged by the uses already un- 
covered and confident of the possibil- 
ities presented by such remarkable 
qualities, the Plastics Department is 
planning general production for some 
time after April 1. 


Believe It or Not 


Inventor of a one-bladed airplane 
propeller, Walter Everts is at last en- 
joying his triumph. At the National 
Aviation Show held recently in New 
York pilots and engineers climbed four 
flights of stairs to be amused. (“They 
say there’s a crank upstairs with a one- 
arm prop.”) But once arrived at the 
modest exhibit they lingered to be con- 
vinced, or at least to be severely shaken 
in their skepticism. 

Tested on a Taylor Cub monoplane, 
the propeller was flown from Lan- 
caster, Pa., to New York the day be- 











fore the show and set down on Floyd 
Bennett Field before an apprehensive 
crowd of onlookers. Not only had it 
proved itself airworthy, but also it was 
reported to have increased the small 
plane’s speed and rate of climb both 
by about a third and to have cut take- 
off time from nine to four and one-half 
seconds. 

Having but a single blade (though 
of course a stubby counterweight), it 
moves always in air that is undisturbed. 
Secondly, it is not attached firmly to 
the crankshaft, but instead is linked to 
the shaft through a bearing in the pro- 
peller’s hub. Centrifugal force and 
the density of air at different altitudes 
automatically vary the pitch of the 
blade and result in improvement in 
take-off and constant air speed. 

According to the inventor, the manu- 
facturers, Sensenich Brothers, of Lititz, 
Pa., will be prepared to engage in com- 
mercial production of the lightweight 
propeller in about a month. They will 
continue experiments in developing 
heavier models for transport use. 


For Straphangers 


Tuar a county fair would thrive no- 
where so well as in New York has been 
demonstrated again, this time by the 
surprising sales of an ice cream vend- 
ing machine installed for test purposes 
in two subway stations during January. 
As shown in the illustration, one nickel 
brings forth the straphanger’s package, 
together with a wooden spoon. 

Known as the “Carpomatic,” the 
machine was constructed in Holland 
at the central laboratories of Carp & 
Co., international development organi- 
zation, but was brought, appropriately, 
to the “ice cream country” for its first 
commercial test. In the first day, in 
the B.M.T. Thirty-fourth Street sta- 
tion, the automatic vendor served 426 
passengers (one package to a customer 
and one customer to a package, pre- 
sumably). For the succeeding two 
weeks the daily average exceeded 200. 
According to its sponsors, the vendor 
can clear costs and return a small profit 
with twenty sales a day. 
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B.M.T. subway passengers bought 
426 packages of ice cream in the 
first twenty-four hours. 


Dry ice is used for refrigeration, with 
twenty-one pounds lasting three days. 
Thus the machine need not be serviced 
on Saturdays and Sundays. The coin 
slot device likewise has been carefully 
planned. The mechanical engineer in 
charge began work two years ago with 
a rogue’s gallery of 200 different slugs 
which had found their way into turn- 
stiles, telephones, and other vending 
machines. Asa result of his grim study 
each nickel must pass sixteen different 
tests, at separate stages, or be rejected. 
During the test period only good 
nickels got by. 


One Hundred to One 


Wirn tHE abdication of King Ed- 
ward VIII gloom and a sense of help- 
lessness took possession of the countless 
British merchants who had already in- 
vested in souvenirs for the Spring coro- 
nation. Most of the mementos and 
other bric-a-brac were inscribed with 
his name, and virtually every piece had 
imprinted on it the unmistakable, boy- 
ish face. Evidently there was no alter- 
native to substantial, if not complete, 
losses. 
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But the disheartened merchants had 
underestimated the importance of two 
factors which would move their mer- 
chandise, coronation or no coronation. 
One was the former King’s immense 
personal popularity; the other, the sub- 
surface sentimentality of the English 
people. Repeated reports from Lon- 
don tell of the sustained demand for 
Edward VIII souvenirs. 

This trade phenomenon has its 
American counterpart. Wm. H. 
Plummer & Co., New York dealers in 
china and glass, had ordered a con- 
siderable quantity of plates, cigarette 
boxes, tea sets, and jasper mugs. All 
were decorated with likenesses of the 
uncrowned monarch, and Plummer & 
Co. had their misgivings. Oddly or 
not, their stock has moved out briskly 
—more rapidly, they feel, than if he 
had not gone into exile. 

They have since bought more coro- 
nation ware, decorated with pictures 
of George VI. But so far Edward VIII 
is outselling his younger brother 100 
pieces to one. 


On Management 


FroM HIGH quarters indeed—the 
Government of these United States— 
come words upon problems that have 
received much attention from business. 
Of management, executives, and as- 
sistants the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management, under a 
heading “The Foundations of Govern- 
mental Efficiency,” in its much talked 
of report has this to say: 

“Stated in simple terms the canons 
of efficiency require the establishment 
of a responsible and effective chief 
executive as the center of energy, 
direction, and administrative manage- 
ment; the systematic organization of 
all activities in the hands of a qualified 
personnel under the direction of the 
chief executive, and to aid him in this, 
the establishment of appropriate mana- 
gerial and staff agencies. There must 
also be provision for planning, a com- 
plete fiscal system, and the means for 
holding the executive accountable for 
his program,” 
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BUSINESS . 


NCE two locomotives have drawn 
a train up from a low-lying val- 
ley to the edge of a plateau a single 
one of them can supply ample power 
for the level run. Sometimes one is 
dropped, sometimes it continues on. 
Similarly, two contentions brought 
about efforts to divert a larger share of 
the national income to agriculture. 
One was that the farmer’s income com- 
pared unfavorably with the city work- 
er’s and, unfairly, provided him with 
fewer necessities and comforts. The 
second was that, having relatively less 
income than during an earlier period, 
the farmer bought less than his former 
share of goods produced elsewhere in 
the economy and thereby created mal- 
adjustments which retarded recovery. 
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To correct these ills Congress enacted 
the A.A.A. and when that was invali- 
dated, the Soil Conservation Act. 

Evidently this was tantamount to 
acknowledging a real need for aid to 
agriculture; the plateau was reached, 
and the train has continued on its even 
way. It would appear that one engine 
is adequate to sustain motion. 

And so when Dr. Robert F. Martin 
comes forward with Income in Agri- 
culture, 1929-1935, demonstrating that 
the farmer’s real income and personal 
satisfaction are virtually on a par with 
the urban citizen’s, the implications for 
change in the Federal agricultural pro- 
gram are not as sweeping as they first 
appear. So to demonstrate is not to 
disprove that the farmer still lags in 
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contributing his necessary share of pur- 
chasing power. 

Nonetheless, Dr. Martin’s case is 
well argued, and deserves careful study. 

The agricultural income statistics 
currently in use must be adjusted in 
several ways and the inherent differ- 
ences between farm and urban life 
must be held constantly in mind, Dr. 
Martin maintains, if one is to essay at 
all a comparison of relative well-being. 
Total agricultural income is heavily 
weighted by low productivity and liv- 
ing conditions in the South, which 
accounts for more than one-half of the 
farm population and less than one- 
quarter of the non-farm population. 

Again, the census includes in its farm 
count not only commercial farms, but 
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Out of the files and records of the Department of Justice, a 
history of American life and law told by previously unpublished 
letters and papers of presidents, cabinet officers, and judges. 


A study of price and production control in the sugar industry 
in ten countries; an exploration seeking to determine the feasi- 
bility of innovating similar methods of control in other industries 
in the same and other nations. 


The headings under which the essays are grouped are: “Inter- 
national Trade and Tariff Problems,” “Wages and Capital” 
(theories of value and distribution), and “The Social Setting 
of Economic Activity.” Nearly half are in the first category. 


An account of the drafting of the Constitution and its role in 
the nation’s history, and a discussion of the courts’ interpreta- 
tions, presenting the case for an amendment to extend the juris- 
diction of Congress. 


An analysis of the problem of recovery in the United States, 
considered in its world setting and in the light of recent eco- 
nomic changes, concluding with an appraisal of recovery 
achieved thus far and a program for further action. 


The ultimate causes of failure lie in a lack of knowledge of 
what constitutes eflicient management. An exposition of the 
principles, laws, and methods of efficient organization and 
administration. 


An inquiry into the possibilities of achieving the stability neces- 
sary for human satisfaction in an age of rapid technological 
change, through intelligent industrial leadership. 


“The year 1914 sounded the historic signal for basic change 
from the bankrupt imperialist order to a new world socialist 
order.” A Marxist balance sheet of the two succeeding decades. 


“Tt would appear that an attack on the farm problem might 
most reasonably be based upon different treatment of different 
troubles in each area, rather than a mass movement based upon 
a theory of general agricultural debility.” Discussed on this page. 
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also part-time and subsistence farms. 
Both the second and third types pro- 
duce principally for family consump- 
tion, and their owners, for the most 
part, have other sources of revenue, 
either in tourist services or regular em- 
ployment. Yet in agricultural income 
records such farms show cash losses. 
A measure of their effect upon income 
averages is suggested by a report which 
found that on one-half of all “farms” 
listed in 1929 the produce raised was 
worth less than $1,000. 

Agricultural income averages are 
further depressed by the inclusion of 
776,000 share-croppers, who are not 
truly farm-operators, but simply wage 
hands paid in kind. In addition, Dr. 
Martin points out, for a comparison of 
farm income with urban income, food 


consumed on the farm should be valued 
at retail prices. On this basis farm in- 
come had fallen only 50 per cent by 
1932, compared with 70 per cent when 
income in kind was valued at farm 
prices. 

Still other distortions must be cor- 
rected. In agriculture 16 per cent of 
those employed are in the less produc- 
tive ages, under 17 and over 65; in 
other occupations the proportion is 7 
per cent. In allocating joint operating 
costs of farm lands and dwellings the 
accepted practice is to allow 10 per cent 
for a residence. The relative valuations 
of land and dwellings would place the 
residence allowance at 15 per cent, re- 
ducing the amount of the direct oper- 
ating costs to be deducted from gross 
income from go to 85 per cent. 


Upon making the corrections indi- 
cated by his research and breaking 
down farm income by geographical 
regions, Dr. Martin concludes that in 
most areas farm-operators fare equally 
well with other gainfully employed 
persons and that in some areas their 
income is appreciably higher. It ap- 
pears to him then that “the farm prob- 
lem is in reality a series of local 
problems, related to natural causes, 
such as abnormal weather; to market 
factors, such as the collapse of an ex- 
port outlet for a specific product; te 
business factors, such as a collapse of 
land speculation; and to social factors, 
such as racial characteristics.” 

But it is well to remember that at 
most Dr. Martin has disposed of only 
one locomotive. 


BUSINESS ADJUSTS ITSELF TO THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


printed, will have more pulling power 
than others. Some will be more 
shrewdly and effectively passed. The 
human equation is involved and the 
human equation can suffer from shot- 
gun applications of even the Golden 
Rule. This difficulty may be partly 
overcome by relating the allowances to 
volume as one of the tests. 

Individual injustices are certain and 
supporters of the act have to make good 
a contention that its general benefits 
are more important than its individual 
injuries. It is clear that some dis- 
tributors have given an honest and 
highly satisfactory return for every 
penny of promotion money paid, while 
others have put it in the bank as testi- 
mony to the existence of Santa Claus. 

What has actually happened? Re- 
port has it that many of the small and 
middle sized manufacturers in the food 
field, and a certain group of the large 
ones, are now revamping their old 
plans, but in either a careful or experi- 
mental fashion. Most of them are 
emphasizing their requirement of proof 
that services bought are actually ren- 
dered, and have fallen back on selected 
services as the most practical means of 
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complying with the law. Some of 
these are making obvious efforts to 
keep the range wide enough so that 
most retailers can get something. The 
general tendency is to concentrate on 
newspapers, handbills, and window 
posters. When customers can only give 
some of these services they are paid 
proportionately. 

Many distributors are taking the 
comfortable position that the manu- 
facturer knows whether or not he is 
violating and that it is his business to 
know. 

There is an expectation of increase 
in private brands in some quarters if 
the law should turn out to clamp down 
too tightly on price and service con- 
cessions. 

One interesting theory is that private 
brands tend to prosper during a busi- 
ness decline and to contract during a re- 
covery. The reasoning is that during a 
decline prices of raw materials go down 
faster than prices of finished products 
so that there is more room for private 
brands to grow in. On the up turn 
the relationship is reversed and private 
labels are cramped accordingly. On the 
other hand, the drift toward private 
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brands was definite even before the 
act, and is currently assisted by the in- 
creasing number of retailers joining 
voluntaries and co-operatives and there- 
by strengthening the controlled market. 
But there are also human forces at play. 
Degrees of consumer preference, per- 
sonal relations between manufacturers 
and distributors, store personalities, 
often weigh more than a per cent or 
two in margins. Elementary forces 
such as these, to the extent of their 
validity are sometimes more powerful 
than legislative prescript. 

And now the additional handicap is 
imposed of cost justification. Where 
a supplier of private brands also has 
his own brand of like grade and quality, 
it seems doubtful if all the previous 
differences in price can be justified by 
differences in cost, even when allow- 
ance is made for advertising and 
promotion of the owned brand. Fur- 
thermore, private brands were pre- 
viously helped a lot by brokerage, 
which will not be forthcoming now on 
the old scale. Where the private brand 
is of a different grade than the manu- 
facturer’s own, it sets up production 
problems for him in some lines and 











may not escape the law anyway. And 
when private brands are supplied 
through contracts for a plant’s entire 
output, problems arise discussed above. 

It is also unlikely that the decision 
will rest completely in the hands of dis- 
tributors wishing to use private brands 
as a means of escaping from the law. 
As is usual with competition, any new 
growth is likely to produce a counter 
irritant. Consumer demand for private 
brands will be built up on the one 
hand in proportion to the intensity of 
promotional efforts in their behalf and 
by reduced merchandising and adver- 
tising support for national brands at 
point of sale. On the other hand, par- 
ticularly if the threat should become 
serious, it will almost certainly be met 
either by heavier national selling and 
advertising programs, financed possibly 
by the release of funds previously paid 
to those now concentrating on private 


brands, or by lower prices on national 
brands. Very recently, we have seen 
suggestions of both. 

Here also the relative ability of chain 
and co-operative units to put solid 
pressure behind private brands sug- 
gests that lawful avoidance of the act 
may in this respect also be a shade 
easier for the first system than the 
second. To the extent that one may 
buy all units at headquarters to a 
greater extent than the other, take title 
and delivery, and thus truly earn its 
quantity discounts, its advantage is 
direct. 

In all of the areas I have been dis- 
cussing, the question is implicit, to 
what extent will this law hinder the 
smooth efficient co-ordination of whole- 
saler and retailers that has become 
their mutual defense against big-time 
competition. It will clearly put a new 
premium on organization of retailers 


to take advantage of checkable adver- 
tising allowances that are surely com- 
ing back. On the other hand, even 
when such organizations are perfected, 
they may still lack something of the co- 
ordination and efficiency of the chains 
in sidestepping the law’s heavier 
thrusts. And yet the fact that it 
threatens to force some adjustments 
on voluntary groups or even makes 
them feel that they must fight for 
protective amendments, is not in itself 
an indictment of the whole law. For 
the law undoubtedly does deal with 
evils, whose removal if at all possible 
without doing equivalent damage else- 
where, would be to the public interest. 
The approach is awkward, and those 
hurt will and should complain. But 
for best long run results some place 
has to be left in everybody’s thinking 
for the fundamentals with which the 
law tries to deal. 


MOST CITIES GAIN ON TAX DELINQUENCY 


effective collection methods are a wide- 
spread outcome of the depression. 

When efficient administration and 
community stability combine, the prob- 
lem of tax delinquency is a negligible 
one. In 1936 San José, Cal. illustrated 
this by ending the year with only 1.1 
per cent of the year’s taxes uncollected, 
the best record among cities of over 
50,000 population. San Francisco was 
a close second, with 2 per cent uncol- 
lected, and 26 cities had a year-end 
delinquency of less than 7 per cent 
—ten of them in California, and six in 
New York. 

With the precipitate decline in gen- 
eral property tax collections through 
1933, there was fear that the deflation- 
ary influences of the depression would 
necessitate the writing off of large 
amounts of taxes as uncollectible. It 
is becoming increasingly evident, how- 
ever, that in most cities there will be 
relatively little loss in revenue through 
ultimate uncollectibility of taxes levied 
in the depression. Delay in payment, 
rather than large losses, characterize 
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the situation generally. In the case of 
ninety-one representative cities, taxes 
levied in 1933, and averaging over 26 
per cent delinquent at the close of that 
year, remained only 4.4 per cent un- 
collected, on the average, at the end of 
1936. This generalization has its ex- 
ceptions, however, in those areas where 
fictitious values have faded with the 
visions of the land speculators, and in 
the limited number of American cities 
which, like Chicago, still place too 
heavy dependence on the elusive per- 
sonal property tax. 

The fortuitous combination, particu- 
larly in the last two years, of better 
current tax collections and large reali- 
zation from the accumulation of arrears 
has had a markedly accelerating effect 
on municipal financial recovery. In 
1936 total collections for 121 cities aver- 
aged 101.8 per cent of the year’s levy, 
fell below 95 per cent for only 14, 
and ranged upward to 120 per cent or 
more for a few. 

The delinquent tax reservoir, in fact, 
is lowering its level very perceptibly. 
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While accumulated delinquency is still 
well over 100 per cent of the most re- 
cent annual levy in a few cities, indi- 
cating that they are a full year behind 
in collections, examination of the rec- 
ords of 109 cities shows that this ratio 
declined from a median of 48.4 per 
cent at the close of 1935 to a median 
of 43.6 per cent at the close of 1936. 
San Francisco has the best record of 
clearing up its back taxes, with the total 
for all years at the end of the 1936 fiscal 
year equal to only 6.7 per cent of the 
year’s levy. Binghamton, N. Y., is 
second, with 7.9 per cent. 

That under special handicaps of poor 
assessment and collection administra- 
tion in many cities, along with the 
generally adverse influences of the de- 
pression, the general property tax dis- 
played the degree of dependability and 
the ability to recover which it has, is 
strong evidence that, whatever criti- 
cism may be made of its equity and 
fairness as a tax, it meets reasonably 
well the practical requirements of the 
municipal financial system. 
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EXAMINING THE NEW U. S. TRADE BAROMETER 


the peak and higher at the trough. 
Note also that the income estimates do 
not show as much fluctuation from 
month to month as does the trade in- 
dex. That national income is more 
stable than the barometer is not un- 
reasonable, since it includes such pay- 
ments as rent, interest, and taxes, which 
are relatively inflexible. The close cor- 
respondence between the two curves is 
a pretty good indication that the new 
trade barometer measures just about 
what we want it to measure. 

Finally, we show in Chart 5 a com- 
parison between the total volume of 
retail sales in the United States and the 
new Trade Barometer. This is neces- 
sarily on an annual basis, because 
monthly figures for retail trade are not 
available. Actual Census figures are 
used for 1929, 1933, and 1935,—the only 
years for which we have had censuses 
of distribution. Figures for interven- 
ing years have been estimated by the 
Department of Commerce. In this 
chart 1929 equals 100. 

While the total flow of trade, which 
the new Trade Barometer is designed 
to represent, really reflects money spent 
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5. REGIONAL BAROMETER AND ToraL Retait SaLgs 
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for personal and professional services, 
hotel accommodations, transportation, 
insurance, etc., the bulk of it consists 
of the sale of goods in retail stores for 
final consumption. Hence total retail 
sales alone come the nearest to indi- 
cating what we want the new Trade 


1932 1933 1934 1935 


Barometer to measure. Chart 5 shows 
that on an annual basis there is a strik- 
ing correspondence between the two 
curves, thus furnishing additional evi- 
dence that the new Trade Barometer 
closely parallels the spending power of 
the nation. 


RETAIL SALES AND INVENTORIES IN 1936 


erally situated in smaller communities, 
commonly carry a broad line of goods, 
including work clothing and _ shoes. 
A 16 per cent increase in sales occurred 
with only 11 per cent larger inventories. 

A 31 per cent increase in sales ac- 
companied actual depletion of inven- 
tory by 2 per cent for automotive 
retailers. Filling station inventories 
kept in step with sales increases. 

The 31 per cent increase in the sales 
of these dealers represents a substan- 
tially larger added dollar volume than 
the 35 per cent rate of growth reported 
in last year’s survey. Whereas con- 
cerns with 1935 sales of more than 
$100,000 were excluded from the tabu- 
lation in other trades, automobile 
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dealers so commonly exceed this vol- 
ume that a $300,000 limit was used. 
Manufacturers’ 1936 passenger car 
sales volume was 22 per cent above 
1935, but much of the difference can 
be attributed to rapid expansion of 
used car sales and service department 
receipts. 

A major evolution is occurring in 
the filling station business as a result 
of the gradual withdrawal of many 
large oil companies from the opera- 
tion of retail filling stations. Many 
thousands of new proprietors have not 
yet completed two years of independent 
operation, and figures used here rep- 
resent only concerns operating for the 
full two years of 1935 and 1936. Some 
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of the new enterprises are reaping the 
benefits of individual initiative, others 
are losing trade by the transition from 
corporate management to untidy per- 
sonal management. It is an open ques- 
tion whether these factors balance in 
such a way as to make the records of 
established operators representative of 
this trade. Established filling station 
operators last year increased their sales 
by 9 to 13 per cent above the 1934 sales. 


Furniture and Jewelry 


The furniture and jewelry trades 
depend in a similar degree upon the 
consumer’s spare dollar, and had al- 
most identical experiences during the 
depression: Declines sharper than 
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were suffered by most other trades, to 
about one-third the 1929 volume, 
followed by slow recovery, but 193 
made the future look brighter. In the 
reporting stores, furniture sales jumped 
22 per cent, jewelry sales 33 per cent. 
Large furniture stores, not tabulated 
here, did even better. Furniture con- 
tinues the trend represented last year 
by a 21 per cent growth over 1934. 
Jewelry more than doubled the 15 per 
cent rate of growth registered in 1935. 

Price increases were not a substan- 
tial contributing cause in this growth 
of sales volume. Although a gradual 
stiffening of furniture prices took place 
during 1936, no marked rise occurred 
until the Winter market in January, 
1937. No jewelry price index is avail- 
able, but observers in the trade state 
that, while less distress merchandise 
was liquidated during 1936 than in the 
previous depression years, prices 
changed very little. 

In both trades a well-rounded stock 
is necessary to attract customers, 
whether any business is done or not, 
but substantial increase in sales can be 
handled without great additions to 





inventory. Furniture dealers added 14 
per cent to their inventories during the 
year for a 22 per cent sales increase; 
jewelers 11 per cent for a 33 per cent 
sales increase. In the furniture trade 
this year’s exprience continues the 
trend which increased inventories by 
12 to 15 per cent during 1935. The 
increase indicates a return of con- 
fidence in the jewelry trade, for inven- 
tories increased only 5 per cent during 


1935: 
Rural Sales 


Farm implement dealers enjoyed a 
30 per cent sales increase in 1936, one 
of the largest recorded in this tabula- 
tion. Country general stores, on the 
other hand, advanced by only 10 per 
cent, considerably below the average 
and about in line with the experience 
of grocery stores. Powerful factors are 
forcing a change in the character of 
country general stores. Good roads 
carry people to larger centers for im- 
portant shopping, leaving many a 
country store with little except grocery 
and feed business. Aggressive mer- 
chandising by mail-order houses and 


chains has made their wide assortment 
of goods attractive in comparison with 
the usual general store stock. The De- 
partment of Commerce index of rural 
sales of general merchandise through 
mail-order and chain outlets showed 
about a 16 per cent increase in 1936. 

In the case of farm implements the 
present vigorous growth continues a 
rate of recovery which has prevailed 
for two years. Trade reports indicate 
little or no change in prices during 
1936. An unrecorded stiffening of 
“actual prices” probably took place 
through reduction of trade-in-allow- 
ances. The effect of this, however, 
would be more likely to show in prof- 
its than in sales. 

General store 1935 sales were esti- 
mated at g to 12 per cent over 1934. 

Even such a conservative inventory 
increase as g per cent in the country 
general stores may indicate a return of 
confidence, since their inventories in- 
creased during 1935 by a percentage 
only one-fourth the sales increase. 
Farm implement dealers in 1936 
achieved 30 per cent more sales with a 
20 per cent growth of inventory. 


ON ROUND-TRIP PLEASURE BENT 


boat arriving in the morning and leay- 
ing late in the afternoon. Talks by 
Eugene van Wyk, famous travel lec- 
turer, prepared us for the sights. 
Shore excursions were optional, 
tickets being on sale for a variety of 
trips. This is a good plan, because 
some people do not care for organized 
sightseeing and enjoy the liberty of 
roaming around. Many cruises include 
a certain number of excursions, for 
which you have to pay anyway. 
After we sailed from Nassau, there 
were concerts, amateur theatricals, and 
the usual farewell dinner with a dis- 
tribution of souvenirs. We were back 


in New York on the nineteenth day. 

Now that cruising is on a sane basis, 
a few general assertions can be made 
without the fear that next season might 
find the exact contrary true. 








(Continued from page 20) 


Minimum rates figure out at an 
average of $12.50 a day on the best 
boats. For very short cruises, they run 
as high as $15 a day. But there are 
many second-string vessels which offer 
round trips, with tours ashore, for $8 
a day and up. 

A composite portrait of a cruise pas- 
senger to the West Indies would be 
about like this: A well-to-do citizen 
from an Eastern or Middle-Western 
State, who has decided to take a 
month’s vacation. Is a bridge player, 
an amateur photographer, and fond of 
dancing. One week is to be spent in 
New York before sailing, to shop, to 
see the new shows, and to visit Radio 
City and the Empire State Building. 
The other three weeks afloat. Plans a 
budget of $500, but has $800 along and 
spends it all. 
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A heavy majority of the tourists are 
women. One travel agency estimates 
them as composing from 65 to 70 per 
cent. The longer the cruise, the larger 
the proportion of women. They are 
better able to spare the time, and there 
are more lonely women than men. I 
heard of one lady who went on a Carib- 
bean cruise because she had no social 
contacts in the city where her husband’s 
business had taken them. She actually 
met people from that city and kept in 
touch with them afterwards. Friend- 
ships resulted of just the kind which 
she desired. 

Cruising is here to stay. The Amer- 
ican Express Company informs me 
that its business in this category is 33 
per cent higher for the present Win- 
ter season than in the corresponding 


period of 1935-1936. 

















LVIN E. DODD'S background is 

summarized briefly with his ar- 
ticle. During the three years since Mr. 
Dodd became AMA’s executive officer 
there has been a newly-awakened in- 
terest in the improvement of manage- 
ment in companies. AMA activities 
have reached new records in quality of 
work and in number of participating 
companies. Its president has had an 
unusual opportunity to know what is 
happening in American business. 





Blank-Stoller 
DR. L. D. H. WELD 


Dr. L. D. H. Wexp is with us each 
month in the regional trade barometer 
section (pages 26-33). His article 
(page 16) gives us a chance to say that 
he taught economics and marketing at 
the Universities of Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota, and Yale. He 
pioneered as a specialist in distribu- 
tion; was consulting economist of 
Swift and Company 1917-1926; and has 
been McCann-Erickson’s Director of 
Research since 1926. 


Dr. Freperick L. Birp (page 21), 
formerly lecturer on government at 
Columbia University and editor of 
Municipal Administration Service pub- 
lications, is the author of many mono- 
graphs on city administration. While 
Director of Municipal Research for 
Dun & Brapstreet, he has prepared 
annual surveys of municipal tax de- 





CONTRIBUTORS . . 


OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 


. . COMING NEXT MONTH 


linquency and debt, and has served as 
a consultant to the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration and to other gov- 
ernmental bodies. He is the author of 
The Recall of Public Officers and of 
other municipal studies. 


Epwin B. Grorce (page 11) and 
Walter Mitchell, Jr. (page 8) have also 
contributed before. Before Mr. George 
became known as a Robinson-Patman 
authority he was with the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for twelve years as trade 
commissioner in various foreign coun- 
tries, as manager of the Philadelphia 
district office, and as Chief of the 
Domestic Commerce Division. Later 
he was Executive Secretary of the Ad- 
visory Council of the NRA. Mr. 
Mitchell was also with the Bureau, 
where he was in charge of the Market 
Analysis Section. 


Next IN the series of articles reflect- 
ing personal viewpoints on subjects of 
unusual importance to business is one 
from Donald R. Richberg, known to 
headline readers as a one-time NRA 
chieftain and to some others as a Chi- 
cago lawyer of deserved eminence. It 
is with pride that we announce his 
acceptance of an invitation to contribute 
to the April Dun’s Review; he knows 
well the difficulties inherent in efforts 
to solve economic problems. 
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Blackstone 
DR. FREDERICK L. BIRD 


In Aprit, too, Ben W. Lewis, pro- 
fessor of economics, Oberlin College, 
will review English efforts to guide the 
degree and character of competitive 
activity. England’s industry is in- 
creasingly controlled, through an in- 
teresting scheme within and by specific 
industries. 


Roy A. Foutke will be remembered 
by readers of this magazine as the 
author of invaluable articles on the use 
of financial ratios. He is known, too, 
for his Behind the Scenes of Business 
published last year, and for this year’s 
supplement, Fourteen Guides to Finan- 
cial Stability. As manager of the Dun 
& Brapstreet Analytical Department 
he has a ringside seat from which to 
watch the ups and downs of large and 
small companies. Next month we shall 
hear from him on “The Fluctuating 
Course of Business.” 


Tuer Is planned for next month the 
second article resulting from study of 
business births and deaths, an article 
announced for this number but crowd- 
ed out by the Retail Survey report. The 
Retail Survey will receive further atten- 
tion, too, as later figures and analyses 
by lines and by territories are available. 
Later, too, there will be reports from 
the study of 1936 operating figures of 
wholesalers, a project just getting un- 
der way. 
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. (_HE Old Reporter in the Mercantile Agency 
says that when a man refuses information about his 
enterprise, it is likely to mean that he has something 
to hide. To be sure, some of these strong, silent men 
insist that they are acting on principle—that a man’s 
business is his own affair. But the man who is proud 
of his record seems somehow much less concerned 
about concealing it. Secrecy is an essential to the sur- 
vival of mismanagement and fraud. 

Years ago, buyers of agricultural products used 
to travel through the farm districts, telling farmers 
that bumper crops elsewhere would soon break prices, 
as a preliminary to making their offers. To deal with 
such misleading rumors, the Government developed 
its informatory crop-estimating system. Likewise, pro- 
moters were able to make incomplete and misleading 
statements about the securities which they were trying 
to unload on innocent and ignorant investors. Today, 
we can get full and accurate information. 

The operations of modern industry are clearly 
more than the “affair” of a few. We have learned the 
value of using the goldfish bowl technique as one of 
the available tools for dealing with certain social and 
economic problems. It protects the honest and seri- 

















STANDARD 


ously cramps the style of those who can survive only 
through secrecy. With the aid of newspaper and radio, 
the weapon becomes increasingly effective. 

But the development of an effective technique 
does not mean that it should be used promiscuously. 
The Lindbergh case is still too close for us to forget 
the cruelty of publicity. Salary publication is another 
illustration where the effect of light is by no means 
clear. Salaries are published in the newspapers for all 
to read. Why? Some say—because even the stock- 
holders did not know the officers’ income. But that 
purpose could be met by requiring the information to 
be given in the annual report. Others say, to bring 
the force of public opinion to bear on excessive incomes. 
For this purpose, why limit the publicity to salaried 
incomes? And the salaries are fixed not by the public, 
but by each company. Because the present procedure 
is primarily significant in providing a convenient list 
for kidnappers, racketeers, and high pressure salesmen, 
and because it can create internal ill-will within or- 
ganizations, perhaps the goldfish bowl of modern 
business ought to have one small corner where some 
darkness is still permitted, until the reason for light is 
more clearly demonstrated. 


Willd &, Krys 


EDITOR 





